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it combines with any of the materials normally used to line a melting furnace. 
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So titanium has really arrived? 
Not just arrived. 1.C.1.’s wrought titanium products are : Pest 3 
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By H. W. 


CENTURY and a quarter ago, when reforms of many 
kinds were keeping the legal profession particularly 
busy, Sidney Smith complained that the whole world 
seemed to have been put into commission and entrusted 

to barristers of seven years’ standing. Today, when so much 
skilled labour is absorbed in the task of running the social 
services, one might say that the whole world had been handed 
over to special tribunals—though this time it has brought less 
bread and butter to barristers. A great shift has taken place, and 
most of the disputes in which an ordinary citizen is likely to be 


engaged (assuming that he does not fall foul of the criminal law) 


are of the type which have been withdrawn from the ordinary 


_ courts of justice and entrusted to special bodies. Rent tribunals, 


national insurance tribunals, agricultural executive committees, 
pensions tribunals, health service tribunals, transport tribunals, 


' military service tribunals—these are only some of them, and few 


indeed are the spheres of human activity which they do not touch, 
Taken all together they are a most important part of the state’s 


machinery for dispensing justice, yet their organisation is strangely 


haphazard and, despite all the good work that they do, com- 


plaints about them are common, Thus it happens that, at a time ~ 


when the work of the High Court is suffering something of a 
slump, the strain on the tribunals is greater than ever. An inquisi- 
tion into their activities and their place in the constitution was 
overdue, and this task has now been discharged by a distinguished 


committee presided over by Sir Oliver Franks, whose report was 


presented to parliament last month. This report makes numerous 
‘recommendations for improvements, and provides a suitable 
occasion for stocktaking. : 


The Franks Committee owed its existence to the celebrated 
 Crichel Down affair of 1954, but oddly enough, when it was 


Tribunals on Trial 


R. WADE . 


~ 


appointed, its terms of reference carefully excluded cases like 
Crichel Down altogether. The essence of the Crichel Down case, 
it will be remembered, was that complaints were made good 
against the conduct of civil servants. The question was whether 
certain requisitioned land ought to have been returned to its 
former owner, and in not returning it the Ministry infringed 
no one’s rights, nor was it required by law to submit the 
question to any sort of tribunal or formal enquiry. Nevertheless 
the Minister of Agriculture was persuaded to commission an 
independent enquiry, and the report was so damning that the 
Minister resigned. This was, in fact, simply a case of bad depart- 
mental administration, for which the constitutional penalty was 
paid. But this miscarriage could hardly be blamed on the system 
of government, any more than one can condemn a whole railway 
system because an engine occasionally goes off the rails. 

All the publicity and uneasiness over this case, however, 
touched off another inflammable topic, the dispensation of justice 
through special tribunals and enquiries. This was something 
where the system could be held to blame; and so it happened that 
the Franks Committee was set up to appease an outcry about 
something quite different. It was asked to investigate two distinct 
matters: first, statutory tribunals of the kind I have mentioned; 
and, secondly, the enquiries (usually public enquiries) which are 
required by law when objections are raised to proposed orders 
such as planning schemes, compulsory purchase orders, and slum 
clearance orders, The Committee’s report deals with each of 
these two subjects fully. But there are a hundred pages of it, and 
I can do little more here than discuss shortly the section on 
tribunals. 

One has to try to view the complaints against tribunals with a 


_ sense of proportion. They get through a great deal of work and 
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_ in general they give satisfaction, 
_ humerous people who serve on them. 
_ tion, Those who give their services 
_ tust find it intensely irritating that tribunals are so often put in 
__ the dock, so to speak, and accused of falling short of the standards 
of British justice—standards which their members have as much 
_ at heart as anyone else. It is the system, not the people who run 
it, which is under fire, and one of the main troubles of the system — 


a ut ri 
ngrudgingly to this work 


is that it is so unsystematic. Parliament has constituted dozens of 
different tribunals in different statutes, but has never stopped to 
look at its handiwork as*a whole, or to ask just how all the 
various tribunals fit into our constitutional scheme of things, and 
just how far they conform to the ingrained principles. of justice 
which have been brought to such a high pitch of refinement in 
our regular courts of law. ; 5 
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Justified Accusations . 

Let me give a few examples of the sort of accusations which 
the Committee has found justified. Rent tribunals came in for 
heavier criticism than any others, and I will quote some of the 
complaints of the Justice for Landladies Association : 


(1) There is no appeal against the tribunal’s decision. 
Tremendous power, which can ruin a person’s life, has been put 
into the hands of three men. Yet there is no higher court in 
which their decisions can be tested, 

(2) The three on the bench of the tribunal need have no proper 
legal qualifications. A court of no appeal has been put’ into 
the hands of men who are generally neither qualified lawyers, 

_ magistrates or judges. 7 

(3) There is no evidence on oath, and therefore there can be no 
Proper cross-examination as in a court of law. Statements are 
made on both sides, but the time-honoured method of getting to 
the truth cannot be used. ' a 

(4) Procedure is as the tribunal shall determine. No rules have 
been laid down as to the procedure at a tribunal hearing. 
Witnesses may be heard or not heard at their pleasure. 


These and other grievances are endorsed by the recom- 


mendations of the Committee, which considers ‘it essential 
that some form of appeal should be allowed, that the chairman 


‘of the tribunals should invariably have legal qualifications, and 


that service should be paid at a rate which will attract members 
of the right quality. It also recommends that tribunals should 
have the power to administer the oath wher they think it neces- 
sary, and—an important matter to which I will revert—it 
proposes that a new central body should be set up to supervise 
tribunals generally and put an end to the era of procedural 
anarchy.’ ‘ 

Another salient case is that of County Agricultural Executive 
Committees, The trouble here is mainly over impartiality. These 
agricultural committees are set up by the Minister of Agriculture 
and have various executive functions, including advising the 
Ministry as to the making of supervision and dispossession orders 
against farmers. These supervision and dispossession orders are 


of course serious penalties, yet the same committees which advise — 


the Minister to take steps against the farmer are also required by 
the Minister to sit in judgement on the farmer concerned, and 
hear what he has to say in his own defence. Against a disposses- 
sion order he can appeal to another tribunal, an Agricultural 


Land Tribunal, but against a supervision order there is'no appeal. 


Four Principal Criticisms ; 

_ The Report lists four principal criticisms. First, the committees 
combine the functions of detective, prosecutor, and judge, so that 
a fair hearing and an independent decision are impossible. 
Secondly, the committees are largely made up of other local 
farmers, and this may make for prejudice. Thirdly, the farmer 
is not always fully told what is the case against him, nor are 
proper reasons always given for the decision. Fourthly, the safe- 
guard of an appeal is lacking in the case of a supervision order, 
the theory being that the farmer is merely being given a helping 
hand rather than being penalised. All these matters the Franks 


Committee now proposes to remedy. It denounces the com- 


bination of executive and adjudicating functions as ‘ wholly 


undesirable’, and it recommends that hearing farmers in their 


defence should be handed over to new tribunals which must be 
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ice it- suggests 
egally qualified, should 


question. The farmer should — 


the view that they are not penal, and says that there should be re ae 


appeal against them. = 2 


I want to go back to the question of hearings, for there _ 


something fundamental is at stake. If an agricultural committeee 
is thinking of taking sanctions against a farmer it is an excellent 


and necessary thing for it to hear his side of the case before 
it acts. All people in authority ought to act on this principle, ea 


and the common law has gone far towards making them do so. — 


ch states the case against him, and 


oe. 


Why then does the Franks Committee condemn these hearings? 


The answer lies in the difference between the Committee’s two 


e 


subjects of study, tribunals and enquiries. Tribunals deal properly 


with objective questions, and do not take decisions of policy. | 
What is a fair rent, what is the right rate of pension, what is 
the injury caused by an industrial accident—all these can be 
decided by accepted standards and rules, on the merits of the 
case alone. What is wanted is an impartial decision, much like 
the judgement of a court of law. Similarly, the question whether 
a farmer farms well or badly is an objective question, to be 


decided according to standards well known to farmers. Therefore = 


it is wrong for the penalty to be inflicted (even though subject — 


to appeal) without an impartial determination of the issue which — 
comes to the test. That the committee may be expert, judicious, 
well-informed is beside the point. There is a question which 
must be truly tried, and they are not the people to try it. Contrast 
this with an enquiry, for instance where land is going to be 
requisitioned for a school or hospital. There it is a question of 
policy and of balancing public against private interest. There 


_are no rules for this, and the decision must in the last resort be _ 


taken by a Minister responsible to parliament. There must be a 
hearing if the owner objects, but you cannot have the same degree 
of impartiality; for the Minister must decide, yet he himself is, 


so to speak, one of the parties to the dispute. 


A Report Sympathetic to the Citizen tie 
The Report makes many other recommendations about 


_ tribunals, for instance a$ to public hearings, as to the appoint- 


ment of members, as to disclosing the case to be met, as to 
reasoned decisions, as to appeals, and as to the vexed question 
whether it is right in certain tribunals, such as those dealing with 
national insurance, to refuse to allow a person to be represented 
by a lawyer. This ban on legal representation, it has been said, is 
like a rule that no skilléd surgeon should perform an operation; 
and certainly the evidence suggests that it has done more harm 
than good. Looking at the Report as a whole, one can say that it 


_is notably sympathetic to the citizen. It is also a masterpiece of 


clarity and conciseness. Steering clear of all the legal conundrums 


_- with which the field is strewn, it takes its stand on three 


principles which everyone understands: openness, fairness, and 
impartiality. The touchst 
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_ Argentina. I found on my recent visit — 


VERY one of the ten countries in South America is a 
republic and has a democratic constitution. Yet the first 
thing I find myself being asked on getting back from 

4 South America is: ‘How many dictators did you meet? ’ 
Some of my friends in Britain have wanted to know whether I 
ran into a revolution anywhere, or at least saw a little street 
fighting. This is the paradox about South America. It is made up 
of countries that owe their origin to the French revolution with 
all its ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity. But at the same 


_ time dictators have undeniably enjoyed a happy hunting ground 


from Argentina in the south, to Venezuela in the north and on 
either side of the Andes. a 


Dictators have loomed large ever since the first beginnings of 


_ independence. As soon as the colonial rule of Spain and Portugal 


ae oes ert e _ was thrown off and the new 

republics left to themselves, 
strong men began to arise. 
Independence would never 
have been achieved without 


instance, who was a great 
revolutionary and a daring 
military commander by any 
standards of warfare, was 
certainly not an egalitarian 
democrat.’ He and others 
after him liked their own 
way. They stood no non- 
sense from elected assem- 
blies and frequently they 
behaved as laws unto them- 
selves, putting their oppon- 
ents to death or in prison 
without thinking — twice 
about it. The peoples of the 
South American countries cannot be said to have been hostile 
to dictators and merely to have submitted to their tyranny 
because it could not be avoided. The strong individualism of 
these people tends to make them admirers of individualism in 


President Hernan Siles of Bolivia 


others. They prefer, other things being equal, to obey one man ~ 


rather than a committee. But other things have to be equal; that 
is to say, that one man must not go too far beyond the limits 
of democracy in his riding roughshod 
over individual rights. So as soon as a 
dictator goes too far there is a possibility 
of a revolution. Sometimes those who 
seek to overturn him have had to wait a 
long time and more than once a revolu- 
tion has failed, leaving the dictator in 
the saddle and the prisons and the firing © 
squads busier than ever. 

One theory that attracts me as an 
explanation of why the South Americans 
have such a weakness for dictatorship is 
that they date the earliest and most 
idealistic period of their history from 
Napoleonic times. Just as they were 
achieving freedom, the cult of Napoleon 
as a great man and as a liberator of 
nations was at its height. So, ever since, 
each new dictator has been watched in 
the hopes that he will prove a liberator 

_ and not just a tyrant. ; : 
The best known dictator of recent | 
times is, of course, General Perén in 


them. Simon Bolivar, for . 


President Marcos Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela 
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that the aftermath of his dictator- 
ship is still the main concern of the 
Argentines. The Peronista regime 
affected everyday life in Argentina 
a great deal more than the average 
revolutionary regime has in South 
America, General Peron aimed at 
bringing about a social and econo- 
mic revolution and to a consider- 
able extent he succeeded in doing 
so. Power had rested, in Argentina, 
before he grasped it, on the big 
land owners and the rich city 
leaders. They had built up the 
prosperity of Argentina’ over the 
years and they had done this with 
much help from foreign, notably 
British, capital and _ technical 
advisers. Peron made his appeal to the masses, above all the urban 
workers. He encouraged them to believe that it was possible for 


President Juscelino Kubitschek 
of Brazil 


them to enjoy all the benefits and amenities of a welfare state in 


as short a time as it takes to scrap old laws and bring in new 
ones under a dictatorship. Some of the measures he took are 
generally believed by Argentines to have been reasonable and 
genuinely in the public interest. But Perén’s weakness was that in 
his desire to make the poor rich quickly, to give them social 
security, short hours and so forth, he paid little regard to the 
economic consequences, In plain language, he emptied Argentina’s 
till and has left the governments that have succeeded him with an 


awkward legacy. 


Perén’s neglect of the export market on which Argentina 
depends is ‘only now being put right. His neglect of the needs 
of an underdeveloped country, as Argentina is, has not yet been 
put right. Roads and railways are urgently in need of capital 
expenditure. So is the electric power industry. Those responsible 
now for Argentina’s future are well aware of all this. But they 
are cramped in their policies by the knowledge that the people 
at large so enjoyed the benefits that they received under Perén 
that they are in no mood for even a mild dose of austerity. 

The present regime in Argentina is deliberately a transient one. 
A caretaker government is in power, waiting to hand over as 

soon as it is possible to bring the state 
of emergency to an end and to hold 
democratic elections for a new parlia- 
ment and a new President. How all that 
is to be done without encountering 
violence and disorder is an awkward 
question to answer. No less awkward is 
how to get a new President elected by 
voters who still-contain so many warm 
supporters of Perén. Time is running 
short if the caretakers do not postpone 
matters. They have said that all the 
necessary changes will be got through 
and the new President installed by early 
next year, 1958. But no friendly 
detached observer of Argentinian affairs 
would be prepared to say confidently 
that the change-over will be put through 
smoothly in the next few months. 

I have touched at some length on 
politics in Argentina because they are in 
many ways most interesting to a visitor 
in South America. But they are by no 

means typical of what is happening in 


‘thar whit ae G be called 
and democracy rises and falls. 


other. nine, to shows - no means 2 


or graph of dictatorship 
ently from place to place. 
Going round the map clockwise from Argentina you meet in 


is aroused less by presidential prospects than by the rising cost 


= of living. 


The next country, Peru, has emerged in the last few months 
from dictatorship and, when I was there earlier in the year, every- 


one, from the new President downwards, assured me that 

democracy was now the order of the day. I was impressed by the — 
vitality of both chambers of the Peruvian parliament and not least | 
by the eloquence of the women members. 


A short trip over the mountains from Peru lands you at La 


- Paz in Bolivia—the highest capital city in the world and with an 


airfield far above it. Bolivia is being governed by a remarkable 
man—President Siles—whom I can best describe as a democratic 
dictator. Just before I got to La Paz he had successfully stopped 
a threatened strike, which would have been disastrous to the 
economy of the country by announcing that, if it started, he him- 
self would go on hunger strike and continue to do so until the 


strike stopped. This so impressed the men that there was no strike. 


Bolivia’s position is that in the last few- ~years she has nationalised 
the tin mines from which she draws her main source of exportable 
wealth and has carried through some drastically severe land 
reform. This has been brought about to the accompaniment of 
grave social and economic disorders and a gallant and desperate 
attempt is now being made to restore equilibrium, 

To move up the map into Colombia is to be brought to the 
edge of the Panama zone and into another sphere of a recent 
dictatorship. While I was there, General Rojas was struggling to 
get for himself another term of office so that he could continue 
to be President until 1962. This Colombian dictatorship derived 
from the terrible scenes of 1948 when civil government temporarily 
broke down and Bogota, the capital, was looted and burnt with 


heavy casualties. All. that happened while an international con-. 
ference was meeting in Bogota—incidentally, with General 


Marshall as a delegate. The Colombians with whom I talked 
were all ashamed of this ugly business but the civilians assured me 
with vehemence that the military dictatorship was unjustified. 
Colombia has a long tradition of civilian sorcromet eee by 


Chile preparations for the election of a new President to succeed 
the present one, General Carlos Ibanez. But excitement in Chile 


the high ranking officers 
had no desire to ints 


they said, the civiliangl were E rearabie % LER 3 Geen Ros 
has now been turned out: 
will follow in Colombia. 


The next move is into eects. where Gas Marent pees 


Jiménez presides over a dictatorship that is arousing. peru, 
little opposition. There | are some political exiles and there is no 
pretence of complete freedom of speech or of the press. But | 
the Venezuelans are so busy making money out of oil that they are, 
at any rate for the moment, the least politically minded of South — 
Americans. 

The Brazilians run them close, not so much in this respect—for 


the average Brazilian does take an interest in politics—but in 


being free from political tension. Brazil suffered a great shock 
when her President Vargas committed suicide. But the President 
now in office, Kubitschek, though he has hostile critics, is govern- 
ing with the consent of most people. Brazil is a democracy and — 
you could not call him a dictator. Still less could you call anyone 


a dictator in Uruguay, the determinedly original little republic — 


that lies wedged in between the two giants, Brazil and Argentina. 
Uruguay is so determined not to have a dictator that she will 
not even have a President. She has instead a council of nine, 
the members of which take turns of a year each to be Chairman. 


No system could be more democratic and none, so I must confess _ 


most Uruguayans told me, could be much more inefficient. 


Uruguay is a cheerful place, confident of being able to manage its — 


affairs better than its big neighbours. But it is not happy about its 
present experiment in democracy and I was warned on all sides to 
watch for a change. There is today no income tax in Uruguay — 
and those enviable optimists, the Uruguayans, think that income 
tax will never be’ inflicted on them. 

As you will see from this run round the South ‘Aimetica = 
countries there is a great deal of truth in the belief that dictator- 
ships and revolution are common among them. But to say that can 
give a wrong impression: for these political upsets do not always, 
or even as a rule, disturb the general life of the country nearly 


_ as much as might be expected. I hope to discuss in my next talk 


how that general life is shaping. —General Oveson Service 


Change and Discontent i in the Indian Village 


r 


DISCUSSED last week the ‘new look? in the silighee the 

new spirit of self-help that is, by immense effort, being 

created in a quarter of the villages i in India. I told you that 

in these areas there was a real improvement in crops, and 
how impressed I was by the brick paving in the streets. I felt 
there was a new spirit, but was aware of a doubt as to whether 
the approach had not been too emotional—too much a matter of 
one crisis after another—and whether people would go on, for 
instance, repairing and maintaining the roads. 

I want here to turn to the villages that have not been covered 
by the new effort. Here you are bound to meet some casualties 
of the social revolution. Such people are familiar figures: French 
or Russian aristocrats, the slave-owning families of the Old South 
in America—we have all read novels about them. One may feel 


a warm sympathy for them and regret much that has been lost 


which was good, yet feel sure the revolution was needed. I was 
never entirely happy, even when I was in India, about the system 
of land tenure which we kept modifying but would never revolu- 
tionise. Everyone in India from time immemorial has understood 
that he has to pay the king or the government a share of the 


produce of the soil. In Moghul days it was often one-third of the 
_ crop. By Lord Curzon’s time it had come to be, as a rule, rather 


more than one-twentieth that went to the Government, but in 


The third of five talks by PHILIP MASON ; eae 


the country I am iting here—the U. Pe great alluvial 
plain east of Delhi—the landholder was supposed to collect from 
the actual cultivator about double that and keep the balance, 
giving half to the government. 

“In theory you could hardly defend this system; the commission - 
was as big as the principal. It was particularly indefensible when 
the landholder’s rights had been sold to an absentee who lived 
in a town, or in the eastern parts of the province, where there 
were big landowners who collected through agents. I have no 
doubt that reform was needed. But when a system has its roots 
in history it is impossible to make a radical change that does 
not hurt someone, sometimes in unexpected ways. The U.P. 
Government has abolished the rights of the landholder, paying 
him compensation: and I expected to find the former landholders — 
disgruntled. They are the casualties of the social revolution. — 

But I did expect to find the peasants pleased. Perhaps, in the 
east, on the big estates, they are, In the one district I visited in 
the west of U.P., they were not. I did not find one who spoke — 
well of the changes, Here they have usually been small Jand- — 
holders; a man who paid the government every year as much as 
£100 in land revenue and kept £100 or a little more “ 
himself was quite a big man, much honoured, a kind of 
in English terms. The story I heard from the tenants, ag 
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¥ aarried |; a daughter and had expenses over that, r d be given till 
next year. But now the government man comes and demands 


up’: 


flexible. 
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the | Tent and we have to pay him—standing Tagg tae Standing 
I heard that phrase often—there is not even time to sit 
oan and talk things over; you must pay. standing, up: and yee 
“Must pay in full, — e 

One can see that the whole machinery of paying toa govern- 
_ ment is bound to be much stiffer than the old personal system. 


I went to a village market and found many people who said they 


were selling their bullocks to pay the rent to the government; 


people crowded round to tell me how hard they found it. Perhaps 
the government will find a way of ne the system more 


Mescdholdérs with a Grievance 

One of the landholders told me sadly that neither he nor his 
father nor his grandfather had ever taken a tenant to court for 
‘not paying his rent. I asked what attitude the tenants took to 
‘him and other landholders now. ‘ They listen to us’, he said, 
“they still do us honour’. This man and his relations were doubly 


hit by the social revolution, as landholders and as Rajputs, men © 
of high caste. As Rajputs they had no legal advantages before— 


it was a matter of standing and social esteem. We were most 


careful not to interfere with their social system, which is closely 


connected with their religion; today they feel injured because it 
_is being interfered with. In India today the Congress is trying 
to break down the old caste system; I think they are right though 


I’m sorry for the casualties. It is a secular government, they say, © 
-with no distinction between castes and religions. 


A group of peasants laughed when I asked them if there were 


still castes in India; ‘As long as there is India, there will be - 
_ caste ’, they said. But things are changing; those who were called 


‘ untouchables ’ go to school with other children now and sit 
with them, not in a separate corner as they used to. One Rajput 
‘said to me: ‘We don’t eat with them because they’re dirty. 
But a boy of one of these castes who has been to school and a 
-_university and has a good job and clean clothes—I will eat with 
him’. He wouldn’t have said that, twenty years ago. Another 
said that there had been a real change in their habits which 
made it easier to be less exclusive towards them; the depressed 
classes no longer eat animals that have died a natural wes or 
grain picked from the droppings of horses. 

Another’ complaint I heard everywhere, which marie: me, 
was about consolidation of holdings. The peasant usually has 
many little pieces of land, scattered about; great efforts are 
being made to combine them into a reasonable sized holding 
so that he will not waste time going to and fro; it is an improve- 
ment I have always believed was well worth making, though in our 
time it needed a great deal of persuasion to put through. In the 
area I was in, all the plans had been made and all that remained 
was for the actual change of possession to take place. But the 
peasants were full of foreboding. Each knew just what he could do 
with the bit of land he used to have; how much manure it needed 
after sugar-cane; how quickly it would dry out enough to make 
sowing possible; this new land was an unknown quantity. In 
other areas, where this consolidation was finished a year or two 
ago, the peasants have settled down happily and are pleased. 
I expect they will settle down here too—but at present they are 
very frightened. 

‘What about law and order? Many people alleged that there 
was more petty burglary and dacoity—that is, robbery by gangs— 
than there used to be. Two peasants I was asking about this 
turned to argument between themselves; one said there were not 
enough gun licences; if everyone had a gun, robbers would not 
dare to come and people would defend themselves if they did. 
He turned to me ‘In your country, everyone has a gun and there 
are no robbers’: not entirely true, but that was his picture. The 
other said there were too many gun licences and that made it 
easier for the robbers to get guns; he felt there always would be 
robbery until the general reign of peace and goodwill on earth, 


_ but in the meantime it could be kept in limits by a strong 


esemnent which would keep down the heads of the rebellious. 


“less to protect us’ 


form gangs and < commit robberies 
. Other people : 


| the same kind of owe 
even officials told me there were more 


uittals and fewer con- 


victions for crime nowadays, and that is bound to be encouraging 
for the professional criminal. 


The reason is the warmth of the oeniess Party’s belief in 
the ideals of British justice. In that very district twenty-five years 


- ago I used to inspect each police station every winter, talk things 


over, and perhaps tell the police officer he must do something to 
reduce burglary: and, looking back, I cannot deny that that made 


it a little awkward to acquit an “alleged burglar sent up by that 
‘police officer for trial. Congress has been more zealous for an 


absolutely fair trial and has made the magistrates independent. 
At the same time it has been very particular about checking the 
police, some of whose methods undoubtedly were somewhat 
rough: or so one heard unofficially. We did not allow such 
methods, they were strictly illegal; but we did not strive too 
officiously to prevent them, so long as they were not too flagrant. 
The Congress is in theory absolutely right—but I suspect that 
its firm handling of the police had reduced their self-confidence 
and influence and has meant more burglary and more robbery, 
and some innocent people suffering. Which of us was right? I 
should prefer not to be dogmatic. 

Is there more bribery than there used to be-or less? Opponents 
of the Government say there is more; supporters say there is less, 
at any rate less than five years ago. There always has been a 
good deal of petty bribery—some of it really more like tipping 
than bribery. I said to one man: ‘When you went to court in 
our day you gave ninepence to the messengers and two shillings 


to the clerk, didn’t you? What do you give now? He said: ‘ Two 


shillings to the messengers and seven-and-six to the clerk’. He 
was against the government and had been saying that bribery 
was far worse than it used to be; but to that direct question 
his answer shows a rise in prices in about the same proportion as 
the rise in everything else. It is hard to stop bribery of that kind. 
I can only say the Congress is trying to stop it more actively 


than we did. It has a committee in every district with a non- 


official at the head whose whole job is to enquire into complaints 
of bribery. It is hard to prove petty bribery, but major bribery— 
trying to alter a decision in some important case—involves a big 
risk. Anyone can go to this committee; even a suspicion would 


. damage an official’s reputation. 


In my wanderings there was no hint of an attempt to limit 


‘me or guide me to special places. In fact, I went deliberately to 


areas where I knew there would be disgruntled people. One 
such man, an ex-landholder, had opposed the Congress all his 
life and still does. He used to say in our day that his life was in 
danger from the Congress and he had persuaded successive Dis- 
trict Officers in British days to give him licences for a .45 revolver 
and no less than seven sporting rifles and shotguns. He told me 
that he had been brought down very low; now he had only a 
.32 revolver and two shotguns. That does not seem to me victim- 
isation. In the circumstances I call it generous. 


Legend of the Good Old Days 


In the village fair where I saw bullocks being sold to pay the. 


rent, people crowded round me as thick as they could—to com- 
plain about high prices, high taxes, poor justice, to tell me how 
much better things used to be. They are beginning to make a 
legend of the good old days; they told me of some virtues in 
British rule which I am afraid are untrue. Yet, with that memory 
of those people crowding round clear before me, taking account of 


_it, I think—though it is only an impression—that they look 


better fed than twenty-five years ago; and I feel confident of 
something not so easy to express. They are going through a time 
of change and revolution; so are we all, but not so fast as they 
are; that is bound to produce fears and discontent and some 
genuine hardship. That revolution had to come—it has to come 


everywhere. No one can stay for ever in the ‘good old days’ 


before machinery changed the world. I have no doubt that it is 
far better that Indian peasants should be guided through that 
revolution by their elected representatives—and that means by 
their fellow-countrymen.—General Overseas Service 
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A Great Man 
é LL is ephemeral’, wrote Marcus Wiehe. * —fame 
and the famous as well’. But who shall prophesy of 
fame? There have been famous—and infamous— 
men whose repute has scarcely outlived them, though 
sped dies harder as a rule than a fair name. Others who during 
their lifetime have been virtually unknown have had fame thrust 
upon them posthumously. To say that so-and-so will be 
remembered a hundred years hence is a statement that no one 
can deny—or confirm. But for friends and relatives of one who is 
considered great to set down what they know of their subject, 
recalling his characteristics and the manner of man he was, is 
surely something for which future generations will be grateful. 
This is a service which Professor Arnold Toynbee performs for 
his old and intimate friend Gilbert Murray. Readers will find 
Professor Toynbee’s talk reproduced on another page. 


For nearly two generations Murray’s name was known and _ 


respected as an interpreter of ancient Greek civilisation to the 
modern’ world and as a pioneer—to use Professor Toynbee’s 
words—in the education of the human race for living together in 
one world as one family. As a public figure his reputation was 
world wide. He had many friends and he must have had thousands 
of acquaintances both here and abroad. To some—though not to 


those' who knew him—it may come as something of a surprise — 


to learn of his detachment. ‘ He was not’, Professor Toynbee says, 
* psychologically dependent on the human relations that meant so 
‘much to him’. The closing passage of Murray’s Presidential 
Address to the Classical Association in 1918—its title is ‘ Religio 
Grammatici ’—affords a clue to this psychological independence 
or, as some would say, to that serenity which was often spoken 
of as one, if not the chief, of his characteristics. He is speaking 
of the Philistine, the vulgarian, the passer of base coin for true 
who is all about us, or worse, with his outposts inside us, persecut- 
ing our peace and confusing our values; he goes on: 


From him and his influence we find our escape by means of © 


the Grammata into that calm world of theirs, where stridency 
and clamour are forgotten in the ancient stillness, and that which 
was im its essence material and transitory has for the most part 
perished, while the things of the spirit still shine like stars. Not 
only the great things are there, seeming to stand out the greater 
because of their loneliness; there i is room also for many that were 
once in themselves quite little, but now through the Grammata 
have acquired a magic poignancy, echoes of old tenderness or 
Striving or laughter beckoning across gulfs of death and change; 
the watchwords that our dead leaders and forefathers loved, viva 
adhuc et desiderio pulchriora. 


Fortunate indeed is the man who has this world as a retreat, 
and still more fortunate if he can, as Murray did, communicate 
something of its value and its strength to his fellow creatures, 
But in so far as Murray spent much of his life in the hot and 
dusty arena of the world’s affairs he was marked out as more 
than a great scholar. He was also a great citizen—a man of whom 
it can surely be said that, though all be mike poe so long as 
men aspire to be civilised and are active for the public good, his 

name will be remembered. 


Dr. Adenauer accused Mr. 


A NUMBER OF COMMENTATORS continued to discuss Soviet policy 
in the light of Mr, Khrushchev’s speeches in East Germany. 


was quoted from Switzerland as saying: 4 


The most surprising feature of the visit is that. Khrushchev 
travelled about for a whole week in the company of Ulbricht 
and Grotewohl, but | only thought of Adenauer. If his two 
companions really counted for something in Germany, why then ~ 
did all his thoughts and utterances centre on the Federal 
Chancellor in Bonn? — 


From France, Le Monde was quoted as saying that the visit 


had brought a double disappointment to the Germans: East — 


Germans had now no hope for a ‘road to Socialism’ which 
would increasingly liberate them from the Stalinist tyranny of. 
Ulbricht, while West Germans, particularly the Social Democrats, _ 


‘must abandon the idea of a German-Soviet deal by which the — 


Soviet zone might be ‘ brought back ’, even at a high price. - 

From Italy, the right-wing I7 T empo was quoted as saying 
that the Soviet-East German communiqué contained the usual 
protestations of pacifism and the usual accusations against the 
West. The coolness shown by the East Germans to Khrushchev 
was attributed to the Soviet refusal to account for the thousands 
of German prisoners who, like the Italians, disappeared in Soviet 


More about hive Khrushchev’s visit in ‘East at 


ce 
4 


Noting his repeated strong attacks on Dr. Adenanet,: La Suisse ¢ 


Ze 


concentration camps. (The West German-Soviet talks, which were 


recently suspended because of the repatriation. issue, were resumed 
last week in Moscow, but were suspended again on August 17. On 
August 15 Moscow radio, quoting Pravda, called the repatriation 
issue a ‘ fabricated problem ’ and reaffirmed that no German 
citizens were detained in the Soviet Union.) _ 

On August 14, in a broadcast referring to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
attacks on him, Dr. Adenauer declared: 

“ He attacks us although negotiations are now being held in 
Moscow at the Soviet Union’s own request .. . If Mr. 
Khrushchev ever praised my policy I would go into a quiet 
_ corner and wonder what I'd done wrong. 


in West German affairs five weeks before the elections there. 
The West German Hessische Nachrichten was quoted as saying: 


If Khrushchev and ‘Mikoyan intended to intervene in the West — 


German election battle, their huge propaganda campaign was a — 


~ complete failure. Khrushchev’s abundant praise for his East 


Berlin minion, Ulbricht, could only produce universal disgust . 


among the parties of the Federal Republic, 


According to Moscow broadcasts, ‘ the great heartfelt friendship ’ 
demonstrated by the visit was penetrating into West Genta 
hearts. An East German broadcast quoting Neues Deutschland, 
said that ‘the idea of confederation ” » Fecently proposed by the 
East German government, ‘is calculated to unite the opponents 
of Adenauer’. In a speech in Rostock, Grotewoh! said that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement that the U.S.S.R. and other ‘ socialist’ 


_ countries would, in case of need, defend the ‘ German Dicanucrati, 


Republic’ was intended to be - 


a very serious warning to all those in the West who believe that 
the G.D.R. can be softened up and integrated into Nato, —=_— 


A Moscow broadcast. in English described the confederation 
proposal as ‘the only realistic way’ of achieving all-German 
co-operation in the interests of European peace, and went on: 
It is the duty of the Great Powers to create the most favourable 
conditions for the German people to solve this problem, and 
one of these conditions will be the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Germany, and for Federal Germany to leave Nato 
_and East Germany to leave the Warsaw Pact organisation, 


In the course of a very long parting speech in Berlin, Mr. 
Khrushchev spoke of the ‘complete identity of views’ between 


the Soviet Union and East Germany, both in regard to party 


policy and international affairs. On arriving in Moscow, he said 


the visit had ‘ surpassed all our expectations ’, and added: aes 


Peace and friendship between the Soviet and German peoples _ 
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outset that the St. James’s Theatre has 
said W. MACQUEEN-Poprz in ‘ At Home 


us look at the facts squarely in the » 


a whole. For that is what matters. 


theatres around London. Now there 


> = ° 


“THE VANISHING. THEATRE 
-*J WANT TO MARE it clear from the 


‘no more loyal adherent than myself ’, 
and Abroad ’, ‘ but at the same time let 


face: let us not only concentrate on the 
specific case of the St. James’s but on 
the situation of the British theatre as 


The point is that theatres all over 
the country have been vanishing for 
many years past. It is nothing new but 
it is not realised by the general public. 
But the case of the St. James’s has 
brought the whole thing into focus. Let 
us take the year 1907 as an example. 
It is fifty years ago. In that year there 
were twenty-nine prosperous suburban 


are two. It is the same all over the 
country. In the United Kingdom there 
were 474 listed theatres outside Lon- 
don—and many other places in which 
dramatic performances could be, and 
were, regularly given. How many are 
there today? Not a fraction of that number, There’ were outside 
London and its suburbs 192 listed music halls. In and around 
London there were 54 more. Where are they now? 

‘What has brought about this change? Altered conditions of 
life and competition. Our theatres, like our roads, have not been 
adapted to our times. First we had the silent films, then the 
radio, then the talkies, which practically wiped out the provincial 
theatre, and now television: For fifty years the theatre has been 
retreating before mechanism—and the strength of television is 
that it is humanised mechanism. There is, however, much more to 
it than that. There is a thing called economics. It is a very hard 
fight nowadays _ to make a theatre pay. Although they use that 
hateful phrase ‘ show business ’, the theatre is not a business at all. 
It cannot be. You market something with no known value. You 
can only take what your theatre holds; you cannot increase that, 
as you would a commodity in demand. There are only so many 
-seats to sell. Prices have reached the top, you cannot charge 
‘more; and the remission of entertainment tax does not make all 
that difference. Roughly speaking, if your theatre will hold £200, 
it is going to cost you about £180 to get it. For costs have never 
stopped rising and are rising still. In London, theatres have been 
vanishing all too fast—no more will be built. Since 1938, for 
various reasons, ten have gone, and but for the uproar about the 
St. James’ s nothing might have checked it. 

*Can it be checked now? Think of the reasons “I have given, 
and let the St. James’s itself be considered. Once it prospered. 
Alexander ran it from 1891 until 1918. He had very little money 


when he went there. He died worth £90,672. And he had also 
remodelled the theatre. I would ask those who are now considering 


the offer made by Mr. Fenstone for the preservation of the 


theatre to read and consider the splendid valuation of running 


costs which Mr. F. C. Carter set forth recently in The Times. 
I would ask them to consider the auditors’ certificate which Mr. 
Prince Littler published in The Manchester Guardian, which 


_ proved that for the twenty-five years that he and Mr. Gilbert 


Miller had run that theatre together, there had been no profits, 
no dividends, no interests on loan, and no fee or expenses to 
Mr. Littler or Mr. Miller. The sum of £350,000 has to be found. 


_ And there is a proviso that the place must be run as a theatre 
_ in perpetuity: an awkward undertaking as things are. Who knows 


the extent of alterations which may be demisaned by the L.C.C.? 


ey — Itis a gamble, isn’t it? 
You can get the money, you can reopen the theatre, but 
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The Ponte Vecchio, spanning the Arno in Florence, the only one of the city’s bridges the Germans 
did not destroy during the war 


there still remains the most important thing of all: will it have 
the constant and sufficient attendance of the public—the audience? 
If that could be controlled, all those theatres and music halls 
would not have vanished. The audience is the problem. They 
came once. Will they come again? Why is there not such a big 
public? The answer to that I leave to my brothers and sisters 
of the profession, 
romance * ? \ 


THE BRIDGES OF FLORENCE 


‘Thirteen years ago this month the German troops, retreating from 


the Allies, destroyed, in a single night, three of the four ancient 
bridges of Florence and two modern bridges. Since the war the 
Florentines have worked hard to make their bridges rise again. 
Their latest achievement has been to restore the Ponte Santa 
Trinita which was first built in the year 1252. RoBERT STIMSON, 
B.B.C. correspondent, spoke about this in a talk in the Home 
Service. 

‘Many people think that the Ponte Santa Trinita is the most 
beautiful bridge in the world’, he said, ‘and the Florentines are 
using it again joyfully, although the formal opening ceremony 
will not take place until November. The bridge has been rebuilt 
exactly as it was when it was last rebuilt after a flood 400 years 
ago. The architects and workmen have copied the sixteenth cen- 
tury version so faithfully that they have used every fragment 
of the original stone that they could salvage from the River Arno. 
For additional stone they reopened the original quarry in the 
Boboli Gardens behind the famous Pitti Palace. The new blocks 
of stone have been cut by hand with ancient tools. To ensure that 
each stone would be identical with the one it was replacing the 
architects studied old plans and records as well as hundreds of 
photographs of the bridge. 

‘The statues of the Four Seasons, placed at the corners in 
1608, were recovered after the war-time destruction, and have 
been Pieced together, except for the head of the lovely “ Prima- 
vera ”. This is still missing. 

“A second of the three old bridges that the Germans destroyed, 
the Ponte Cararia, first built in the year 1218, has already been 
rebuilt, and has been in use for some time. The work of rebuild- 
ing the third of the old bridges destroyed, the Ponte alle Grazie, 
is well advanced, The original date of this bridge is not known, 
but its history goes back more than 700 years. The two modern 


But those are the problems, shorn of all 


: ive been 
_ brand-new bridge has been bui ce the war, the Amerigo 

_ Vespucci bridge, named after the great Florentine navigator. 
EA ____- * The oldest of the bridges of Florence, the Ponte Vecchio, first 
2 ____ mentioned in the year 996, and famous for its tiny shops, was 
__~ spared by the Germans. However, it was badly shaken by demo- 
_ litions at either end, and since the war it has suffered further 
because it has had to cope with more than its fair share of traffic, 
so the Ponte Vecchio is being strengthened, but again without any 

sacrifice of its original beauty and charm ’. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS’ EDITION OF CHAUCER 
DouGias Brown, B.B.C. reporter, visited an exhibition at 
: St. Bride’s Institute in the City of. London, which was designed 
ate to show the influence of William Morris on printing. 

‘It was at the beginning of 1891’, said DouGLas BRown in 
‘The Eye-witness’, ‘that William 
Morris founded the Kelmscott Press 
in a cottage on Hammersmith Upper 
Mall—a stone’s throw from Kelm- 
scott House, his last London home. 
He described his aims in founding 
the Press in this way: “I began 
printing books with the hope of 
producing some which would have 

. a definite claim to beauty, while at 
Pan the same time they would be easy 
oe to read, and should not dazzle the 
a eye or trouble the intellect of the 
aa reader by eccentricity of form in 
- the letters. It was the essence of my 
undertaking to produce books which 
would be a pleasure to look upon as 
pieces of printing and arrangements 
of type”. 

‘ The idea of this exhibition, which 
has been arranged by the William 
Morris Society, is to give the public 
a chance to judge how well he suc- 
= ceeded..'The centrepiece is Morris’ 
ie: great edition of Chaucer. Chaucer 
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borders and initial letters were de- 
signed by Morris himself, and so 
was the type. They combine weight 
with delicacy; there is decoration in 
profusion, but never in excess. It 
was to this work that Morris gave 
the last years of his life. It was planned for five years, and was 
in preparation for three. When thé completed folio was delivered 
to him at Kelmscott House on June 2, 1896, Morris had exactly 
four more months to live. It was probably the greatest work of 
his life’. 

The Morris exhibition is now at Leighton House, Kensington. 


Bhi “exerted a profound influence on 
os. Morris, and this book is rightly de- 
p scribed as a monument to his master 
a and a monument to himself. To my 

mind it succeeds in evoking the 
E , spirit—the idiom—of Chaucer and 
<n his time. 
a ‘The eighty-seven illustrations, 
ee by Burne-Jones, Morris’ lifelong 
+a _ friend, have a medieval vigour. The 


A ZOO FOR AFRICANS 
The first national zoo to be organised by Africans for Africans is 
being built at Kumasi in Ghana, GEORGE CANSDALE, who was 
responsible for planning this African zoo, spoke about it in 
“Radio Newsreel ’. ai 

“This zoo’, he said, ‘is all part of a combined operation to 
teach the Ashanti something about their own wonderfully rich 
heritage. Last year the Ashanti Cultural Council, which is made 
up of folk of several races, built their own national museum-and 
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The first page of the Prologue in The Works of Geoffrey 

Chaucer printed by the Kelmscott Press in 1896. The illustra- 

tion, depicting Chaucer, is by Edward Burne-Jones and the 
initial letter and border are designed by William Morris 


library in Kumasi: now the Ashantis are to have a national zoo. 


cla eg Sk See Sade 
‘To most Africans, 
you can eat and those 


hippos in a nearby swamp and the lions on the veldt than the — 
average city dweller in Europe or America is of the fox. So we 


Town-dwelling African are probably more ignorant about th 


can be sure that Africans from all over Ghana will flock to the 


new zoo as soon as the first animals begin to take up their” 

quarters. - Ss <= 2 
“They will all want to see the animal that for so long has 

formed part of the Gold Coast badge—the African elephant—and 


they will be surprised at the hippos. 3 


“The idea of a natiohal zoo for Ashanti started about a year 
ago; it was to cost around £15,000, and to be on the outskirts 


of the big town of Kumasi, population about 70,000, on the “ 


sloping sides of a broad valley and against a background of cocoa — 
and banana farms, with a stream running through it and about — 
_ five acres of swamp. Soon this 
swamp will be fenced, and it will be 
the home of two or three hippos. 
Two acres of forest will be planted 
for monkeys such as the colourful 
_ leaf-eaters that die when caged nor- 
_ mally. There will be large, fenced 
_ paddocks for the antelopes, specially 
designed walled enclosures for the 
“snakes, and so on. In fact, this new 
zoo is to be a sort of African’ 
| Whipsnade with virtually no build- 
4 ings to protect the animals against 
the elements, for these exhibits will 
still be living, as it were, in their 
own country. ; i 
‘All sorts of problems cropped 
up when I went into conference — 
with a committee of Ashantis whose 
patron was my- old friend the Para- 
mount Chief, the Asantehene, who 
is a descendant of the famous 
Ashanti king. For example, the 
committee would not believe when 
I said that lions could not escape 
from an island surrounded by an 
_eighteen-foot ditch. City-dwelling 
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unterbury with fuldevour: 


_ just anything, One old African com- 
4 mittee member stood up and he 
asked permission to put a question: 
*““Wouldn’t it be possible”, he 
inquired courteously, “just to keep. - 
young lions—they’d be less 
dangerous?” © 
“Snakes also caused some raised 
eyebrows. In Africa there will 
always be the possibility of a visitor — 
to a zoo going away with some smal] — 
succulent animal suitable for the pot 
tucked away in his clothes. The 
Ashanti is more afraid! of snakes than of policemen and these 
raised eyebrows occurred when I suggested, laughingly, that we 
might use snakes both as exhibits and to dissuade African gourmets 
from looking on the zoo animals more from the gastronomiéal 
than the zoological aspect. 
* Several animals had to be fitted into this zoo: the porcupine, 
for example, because he has long been the national mascot of 
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the Ashanti people, and the crocodile, of which they tell some 


rather fantastic stories. The exhibits will all be caught in the 
surrounding countryside. In fact, the Asantehene has already 
told his chiefs that construction of the zoo has begun and that 
they are to stock it. 4 . 7 wh 
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research in the medical research unit in Kuala Lumpur. He will — 
be responsible for supervising the building of the zoo, for training 

the staff, and for running the place at least for the first few — 
years *, : t agit . 2 ei: =< = el ee 
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Reminiscences of Gilbert Murray 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


KNEW Gilbert Murray for forty-nine yéars, and for the 
last forty-four years I knew him intimately. I love him and 
revere him. So, in talking to you about him, I cannot speak 
with the detachment of a stranger. No doubt, affection can 

distort one’s vision, but it can also give one insight. I shall try 
to draw you a picture of Murray as I saw him from 1908 until 
my last meeting with him. This was in February 1956, just before 
I went abroad on a long journey from which I returned after his 
death, 

Anyone meeting Murray for the first time must have been 
struck by the many-sidedness of his interests and activities, On 
closer acquaintance it became 
apparent that, in Murray’s mind, 
these various lines were so many 
paths for the pursuit of a single 
ideal. There was a unity, for him, 
in all that he thought and felt and 
did. You also could not fail to be 
struck by his courtesy and gentle- 
ness. These were, indeed, so very 
striking that you might have made 
the mistake of thinking him mild. 
But this apparent mildness masked 
a quiet inner determination, which 
revealed itself when something of 
importance was at stake. Again, 
Murray was strikingly sociable and 
affectionate, Friendships played an 
important part in his life. Among 
his many friends were William 
Archer, the translator of Ibsen; Ber- 
nard Shaw; and the Cambridge 
classical scholars A. W. Verrall, Jane 
Harrison, and Francis Cornford. 

Everyone sought Murray’s com- 
pany because it was so enjoyable. 
He was an inimitable story-teller. 
The ordinary passing events of the 
day became fascinatingly interesting 
when they were recounted by him. 
He was genial, yet at the same time 
he was detached. He was not psycho- 
logically dependent on the human 
relations that meant so much to him. 

You may perhaps think that the traits of Murray’s character 
which I have just described are difficult to reconcile with each 
other. Yet, in the Ancient Greek world, in the age that opened 
with the generation of Alexander the Great, Murray would have 
been a familiar figure and would have felt very much at home. 
He was an Ancient Greek Stoic philosopher who happened to 
have been born in New South Wales in the nineteenth century. 

Long before his death this year at the age of ninety-one, 
Murray had come to be recognised as one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the United Kingdom. But there was little, if 
any, English blood in his veins. On his father’s side he was Irish, 
on his mother’s side Welsh. During the first ten years of his life 
he grew up in an Irish Catholic community that had settled in 
Australia but still dreamt of Ireland and kept alive the memory 
of a romantic Irish past. Murray’s grandfather had come to Aus- 
tralia because he was an Irish Catholic officer in the British Army. 
Under the penal laws, which were not repealed till 1829, an Irish 
Catholic could not rise to be more than a major paymaster in the 
British Isles, but in Australia he could rise to be a colonel. So 
Major Murray became Colonel Murray in New South Wales, and 
his son—Gilbert Murray’s father, Sir Terence Murray—became 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly at Sydney. 


Gilbert Murray, 0.M, (1866-1957) 


Gilbert Murray was full of thrilling stories about his ancestors 
in Ireland and about his own childhood in Australia. His ancestors 
had fought in almost every Irish rebellion against the English 
ascendancy, He himself had passed through the ordeal of a rough 
school in the Australian bush (this was in the early seventies of 
the last century) and, before that, he had got lost. in the bush one 
day. One of his best stories was about that. 

A year ago I had an opportunity of visiting one of his father’s 
sheep stations, Winderadeen. This lies in a broad green valley 
which runs down to the northern end of Lake George, not many 
miles from the present city of Canberra. It is a beautiful place 
and a beautiful word—especially 
when Murray pronounced it, for he 
had a most melodious voice. A child 
with an inborn sense of beauty 
would have this faculty sharpened 
there. Even when one lives to be 
over ninety, one’s first ten years 
count for almost as much as the rest, 
and Australia’s influence on Murray 
was perceptible, though I believe he 
revisited his native country only once 
since. coming to England with his 
mother at the age of eleven after his 
father’s death, The scent of a 
eucalyptus tree always made him 
feel homesick, and, after eighty 
years in England, he was still un- 
acclimatised. He always felt cold. 

His Australian and Irish back- 
ground reinforced his natural 
temperament and _ constitution. 
Physically, as well as mentally, he 
was active and daring. He was a 
good cricketer as a boy, a good 
tennis-player in middle life, and in 
his sixties his favourite sport was to 
pick his way across Swiss glaciers 
without a guide. He was fearless, 
agile, and unperturbed on the brink 
of a crevasse. It was his younger 
companions on these expeditions 
who felt the strain, while Murray 
was thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Murray’s Catholic upbringing came to an end after his father’s 
death, when his mother brought him to England. But his Catholic 
childhood had a negative effect on him that was apparent through- 
out the years during which I knew him. It made him rather 
sharply critical of religion in its traditional forms. This was, I 
should say, an un-English phenomenon. English people who drift 
out of the Church of England do not, as a rule, react against it 
violently. But then Murray was not English and was only transi- 
torily a Protestant. I have heard him talk of the effect on him, at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, of coming under the influence of a 
distinguished master there, Francis Storr. I think Storr must 
have had a large hand in introducing Murray to rationalism and 
liberalism. By then, Murray was already a rising Greek scholar. 
For the next seventy-five years, Hellenism, liberalism and 
rationalism remained his guiding stars. 

When Murray discovered modern western liberalism and 
rationalism, he identified them with the movement for freedom 
and enlightenment in Ancient Greece. This led him to interpret 
Ancient Greek poetry and drama and thought in modern terms, 
and, by doing this, he made Ancient Greece come alive for a 
host of English-speaking people to whom Greek civilisation and 
art had previously meant little or nothing. Murray also interpreted 
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ot s ‘the modern western world in 
_._ _ Greece. He saw the Greek ci 
darkness of a surrounding b ism. It was a magnificent 
achievement to have kindled the light at all; but the spark was 
4 always in danger of being smothered, and the Greeks had fought 
a heroic, but, in the end, a losing battle to save it from extinction. 
_ This interpretation of Ancient Greek history, and the applica- 
tion of it to the modern world, reinforced Murray’s sympathy for 
liberal causes inside the western fold. For instance, he was an 
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ardent champion of the emancipation of women, and did much — 


to help the woman’s movement in Great Britain, especially in the 
field of education. On the other hand, the same outlook made him 


a to shake off western domination. Here his love of liberty had to 
contend with his concern for civilisation. In his view, the torch- 

be bearer of civilisation in our time was the West, and he was afraid 
ps _ that the flickering flame might be extinguished by inexperienced 


+ hands. At the time of the invasion of Egypt last year he publicly 
dissociated himself from the critics of Sir Anthony Eden. In a 
life-long liberal, this might seem surprising. But it was consistent 
with Murray’s life-long interpretation of the modern world in 
terms of Ancient Greece. - 

Anyway, this identification of Hellenism with liberalism gives 
the key to Murray’s philosophy. of life and to the achievements 
through which he put this philosophy into practice. Among people 
~ who did not have the good fortune to know him personally he 
is widely known, and will, I believe, long be remembered, for 
two things: his translations of Greek plays and his work for the 

: League of Nations Union. ; 

ae _ In his early manhood, before the first world war, his health 
ae was believed to be delicate, and for a time he led a rather retired 

and sheltered life. But from August 1914 onwards he plunged 

into international politics, did at least two men’s work, and throve 
on it. Almost to the end of his life he would habitually take an 
early morning train from Oxford to London, attend a couple of 
committees, look in on a number of friends, and return to Oxford 


concern itself with the constitution and procedure of tribunals 
generally, to draw up codes of procedure for them, and to try 

_ to apply to them all the various conclusions which the Committee 

_ draws from its three premisses of openness, fairness, and im- 
partiality. The councils would be mainly advisory in character, 
reporting to the Lord Chancellor, but they would also have certain 
statutory duties and powers. The Committee suggests nine or 

ten members for each of the councils, and following its own 

are example it suggests that laymen should be in the majority over 
-lawyers. It is proposed, furthermore, that the councils should 
appoint the members of tribunals in future, and concern them-- 

selves with their conditions of service and pay. = =~ ie 

It would be a great step forward if we could have some such 
permanent body, instead of having eruptions of public feeling 

every twenty-five years or so, followed by an inquest by an ad hoc 
committee which contributes another massive report to our 

BE collection of blue books and then goes out of existence. A per- 
en, manent body could deal with complaints at any time, it could 
tackle the numerous problems one by one, and, most important 
of all, it could develop its own principles and as time went on— 
knit the multifarious tribunals into something like a system of 
jurisprudence. It would be fanciful to suppose that these sug- 
gested councils are intended to be counterparts of the Councils of 
State which play such an important part in the administrative law. 
of continental countries. But once they were set up, there would 
be rich possibilities for their growth, and‘they might begin to fill 
the constitutional hiatus between the traditional courts of law, on 
_ the one hand, and the traditional functions of government on the _ 
, other, that the Councils of State fill abroad. Clinging to our old 
__ ideals, we in this country have tried to do without some such 

_ Organisation for too long. 
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What did Murray achieve in his ninety-one years? His devoted 


work, between the wars, for the League of Nations Union will _ 
prove, I believe, not to have been labour lost. It was a first step “i 


in the education of the human race for living together in one 
world as one family. Pioneers may not live to see the promised — 
land with their own eyes, but, if they had not led the way, their 
successors would not have reached the goal. The full measure 
of their achievement becomes manifest in retrospect. — 


Murray will also live as an interpreter of the Ancient Greek 2% 
drama to the modern world. Every generation has its own literary 
taste, so his translations may date; but here, again, he was a 


Pioneer. His successors who will translate the same plays into 
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a later English idiom will owe to him the creative idea that the 


Ancient Greeks were men of like passions with ourselves, so that — 
Greek works of art can be translated effectively into our language _ 
and can mean something of the highest significance and value 
to us. Among the Athenian playwrights of whose work there are _ 
surviving specimens, Euripides was Murray’s hero. Euripides was _- 
a rationalist, a feminist, and a critic of the traditional picture of — 
the Olympian gods. But, before he had done, Murray had also 
translated most of the surviving or, rediscovered plays of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, and finally Menander. (In 
translating one of Menander’s rediscovered plays, Murray filled 
in the gaps in the tattered papyrus and left it to the reader to 
guess where Murray began and Menander broke off.) aot 
Since he threw himself into his work for international peace— _ 
and that was forty-three years ago—Murray starved himself of _ 
time for his scholarly work. He made his later translations in — 
shreds of spare time—in his bath, while he was shaving, or in the ~ 
train. It is astonishing that one man should have achieved so 
much. His unity of outlook worked together with his genius to 
carry him to these heights—Home Service ; Cosa 


B! ei 
More work for a Council on Tribunals is found when the 
Committee comes to its other main subject, the conduct of 


enquiries into objections to ministerial orders, for example com- 


pulsory purchase orders and planning schemes. Here we enter a 
different world, for such orders are acts of policy and the principle 

of impartiality leads to some difficult dilemmas, which I discussed _ 
in an earlier talk.* However, the Committee recommends that the _ 
Council on Tribunals should also undertake the framing of a 


standard code of procedure for these enquiries, and it boldly — = 


proposes that government departments should be required to give 
evidence of their plans, that inspectors should be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor instead of by the interested government depart- _ 
ment, that their reports should be published to the objectors, and _ 
that the Minister’s final decision should give full reasons. It — 
also suggests that objectors should be allowed an opportunity to — 
correct the inspector’s findings of fact even before his report goes 

in to the Minister. These are more thorny topics, and in some _ 
parts of Whitehall, at least, there will be vigorous opposition. But 
when the Government presents its conclusions to parliament, 


which it intends to do before the end of October, it is to be hoped 


that it will give the benefit of the doubt to the ordinary citizen’s 
sense of fair play, which is the golden thread running all through 
this impressive Report.—Third Programme bs. Me 


The Hungarian: U prisi 1g , an abridgement of the Report of the tics 
United Nations Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, 
published on June 20, 19 


blis 57, is now available (H.M. Static 
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A booklet entitled Dear to My 
Service, has been 
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Specialists in Cliff-nesting 


ESTHER CULLEN on kittiwakes 


HE kittiwake is one of the smaller gulls that breeds in 

Britain: it looks very like the familiar sea-gull. But in 

many of its habits it is more unusual than one would 

suspect from its looks. It has long been known, for 
example, that it differs from most other gulls by nesting on 
tiny shelves on the face of sheer cliffs. In some places, for instance 
at North Shields in County Durham and at Alesund in Norway, 
kittiwakes have even colonised the window-sills of tall warehouses. 
In contrast to this, almost all other gulls nest on the ground. 
Occasionally they may choose cliff-edges, but never the tiny 
shelves selected by the kittiwake. 

In all there are about forty species of gulls; they have probably 
evolved from a common ancestor. Most of them now nest on the 
ground, and this suggests that the ground was also the ancestral 
breeding habitat. So we must suppose that the kittiwake has given 
up this ground-breeding habit and has specialised in cliff-nesting. 
This view is supported by the fact that, like the other gulls, the 
-kittiwake has features that are useless to the cliff-nesting species 
but which serve a useful function in the ground-nesting forms; 


and I think that the kittiwakes have retained these patterns from © 


their ground-nesting ancestors. The features are these. First, the 
kittiwakes’ eggs are camouflaged with a pattern like that on the 
eggs of ground-nesting gulls. Everybody who has visited a gull- 
colony on the ground knows how difficult it is to spot the eggs 
in the nests. When an intruder is still at a distance, the parents, 
who are conspicuously coloured, fly up*from the nest and by 
doing so they avoid betraying the nest’s position. For the 
kittiwake this egg-pattern has lost its value because the parents, 
although conspicuous, stay on the nest till the intruder is very 
close, and also because even 
when the nest is exposed 
the eggs can easily be found 
—each nest is marked by a 
flag of white droppings be- 
low it. In this species, this 
does little harm because the 
- cliff-nests are usually inac- 
cessible to predators. 

The second feature the 
kittiwakes have retained 
from their ground-nesting 
ancestors is the ability of 
the young to run about soon 
after hatching. Like the 
eggs, the young ground- 
nesting gulls are beautifully 
camouflaged, and they run 
away to hide under cover 
when.they hear the parents’ 
alarm call. But in the kitti- 
wake, with a nest perched 
above a precipice, this urge 
would, only bring disaster, 
and in fact the young on 
their tiny ledges do not run 
at the approach of danger 
but crouch in their nests 
like young song-birds. The 
difference is that kittiwakes 
can run if put on the flat 
ground and _ frightened, 
whereas young song-birds 
cannot. F 

Why should the kittiwake 
have gone over to nesting on 
cliffs? The most obvious 


Kittiwakes flying with material for their nests 


advantage of this 
habitat is that cliff 
nests are fairly safe 
not only from 
ground - predators 
such as foxes or 
human beings but 
also from the many 
aerial ones. On the 
Farne Islands, 
where I did my 
watching, I never 
saw a single egg or 
young bird taken 
from a kittiwake’s 
nest by the herring gulls that regularly pillaged the nests of the 
terns and eider-ducks on the nearby ground. Because of this 
protection the kittiwake has probably lost a number of behaviour 
patterns and structural features that protect the brood of ground- 
nesting gulls. 

On the other hand the exploitation of the new kind of nest- 
site has meant not only that the kittiwake could afford to lose some 
of the protective specialisations of the ground-nesters, but also 
that it needed to acquire or change a number of its previous 
habits to make its new life a success. I have already said that 
the young ground-nesting gulls are camouflaged and run to hide 
on the approach of danger; that in contrast to this young kittiwakes 
are very conspicuous, and in typical nest-sites on cliffs they cannot 
run away. In Denmark, however, there is an extraordinary kitti- 
wake colony where the birds 
nest on the ground. Even 
there, it is reported, the 
half-grown young remain 
on their nests when 
observers walk through the 
colony, while the young 
black-headed gulls from 
neighbouring nests run to 
cover. In this Danish colony 
kittiwakes and black-headed 
gulls are reared in the same 
environment and the dif- 
ference in running persists. 
This shows that it cannot be 
the result of the young 
birds’ experience. 

This was also borne out 
by some experiments I 
made with two herring and 
a black-headed gull. I put 
eggs of these species into 
kittiwakes’ nests; they were 
accepted by the foster- 
parents and so were the 
young when they hatched. 
But it was absolutely vital 
to take precautions against 
the young falling off the 
nesting ledges, because, un- 
like the young kittiwakes, 
they showed no tendency to 
avoid the edge, and, if 
alarmed, they would run 
about ‘trying to escape. 
Only a wire-netting fence 
prevented them from falling 


A young kittiwake 
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down the cliff face. These results confirm that the difference in 
running between kittiwakes and ground-nesters must be inborn. 

In building, ground-nesting gulls make a loose construction of 
reeds, grasses, and such-like, which could not possibly be piled 
on a small ledge and withstand the turbulent wind-eddies on the 
cliffs. The kittiwake usually brings first mud or humus, often 
mixed with grasses or roots. After depositing this material on 
the ledge, it tramples on it for minutes on end, again unlike the 
other gulls. In this way it stamps the material together into a 
kind of reinforced concrete platform, which sticks to the narrow 
ledges and even enlarges them. In the later stages of building kitti- 
wakes mainly bring grasses or seaweed, with only a little mud, and 
from this they form the nest itself on top of the mud foundation. 

Collecting this new 
material brings another 
problem: gulls carry 
nest material in their 
beaks, but mud = and 
humus is sticky, and 
more difficult to deposit 
on the nest site than the 
grasses or sticks that the 
ground-nesters bring. The 
ground - nesting gulls 
usually drop their nest- 
material merely by open- 
ing their beak, or occa- 
sionally they throw it 
downwards with a little 
extra -jerk of the head. 
But the kittiwakes al- 
ways throw the nest- 
material down with a 
jerk, which helps to 
shake off the sticky 
material. What is more, 
they perform a whole 
series of these jerks in 
succession, up to fifty or 
so, far more than a 
ground-nesting gull ever 
does. 

All gulls attack in- 
truding gulls that come 
near their nests. Ground-nesters have various ways of attacking, 
but they usually try to get above a rival and to peck down. But 
it would be difficult for the kittiwake to attack in this way, as 
most of the fights begin on the cliff-ledges where there is little 
room to manoeuvre. So, instead, the kittiwake always tries to 
grasp its opponent’s beak and, if it succeeds, it twists the head 
from side to side so that the opponent is twisted off the sill. 

One of the threat displays used by the ground-nesting gulls is 
supposed to have originated from a preparation to get above the 
rival and to peck down. As one might expect, the kittiwake, 
which fights in a different way, lacks this display. Further, the 
beak in the kittiwake seems to have acquired great significance 
during fights. It often happens that one of the opponents gets 
thoroughly frightened, but does not want to leave the ledge where 
the fight is going on, because, for example, he is trying to gain the 
ledge for a nest-site. In this situation the frightened bird will 
turn his face away from the opponent and press his beak against 
his breast, hiding it there completely in the feathers. The other, 
when faced with the neck of the enemy, tries to get at the beak 
from all sides possible, but usually he cannot reach it and the 
remarkable thing is that he will stop trying after a while, although 
he could easily peck other parts of the body. By hiding his beak 
in this way a bird sometimes manages to stay beside his opponent 
on the ledge for more than halfan hour without being molested; 
but when he shows his beak again, the opponent attacks at once. 
The beak is an important stimulus to attack and hiding it acts 
as an ‘ appeasement ’. 

Not only the adult but also the nestling kittiwake turns its face 
away and hides its beak when it is threatened. Young ground- 
nesters do not hide their beaks when threatened: they run away 
instead. It seems reasonable to suppose therefore that because 
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Three kittiwakes fighting for a nest: the bird actually sitting on the nest is hiding its 
beak to ‘ appease’ the intruders 
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the nestling kittiwake is the only young gull that cannot run away 
from its nest when threatened by danger, it is also the only one 
that has needed to develop a special way of appeasing an aggressor. 
But this is not the whole story. When a young kittiwake turns its 
head away it not only conceals its beak; at the same time it shows 
off a black band across its neck, a band that it possesses only in 
its first juvenile plumage. Because the young kittiwake is the only 
juvenile bird among all gulls to have such a band, I suspect the 
band probably appeases an opponent just as the beak-hiding does. 
Perhaps the band has developed to reinforce the effect of the 
beak-hiding. 
The kittiwake has many other peculiarities: some of them 
represent losses; others are new acquisitions, that is to say, they 
seem to be lacking from 
the normal pattern of 
:. behaviour of the ground- 
: nesting species. Some 
of them do occur occa- 
sionally in the ground- 
nesters’ repertoire but ~ 
are either rare or poorly 
developed. For instance, 
having seen the special- 
ised nest-building tech- 
nique of the kittiwake we 
re-examined the nest- 
building behaviour™ of 
two of the ground-nest- 
ing gulls and found that 
although not previously 
described they showed 
the rudiments of the 
same trampling and 
depositing movements 
which had become an 
important feature in the 
kittiwake’s nesting. Rudi- 
ments of this kind can 
easily be overlooked in 
studying the behaviour of 
an animal, but sometimes 
after looking at another 
species one comes to 
realise that these rudi- 
ments are the raw material of evolution. 
Gulls as a group look rather similar to each other and I had 
no idea when I first looked at the kittiwake that its behaviour 
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-would be so different, and that these differences could be re- 


lated to this one change in nesting habitat. In many animals 
adaptive differences between species have been described, but 
the special interest of the kittiwake case is that one relatively 
simple change seems to have been responsible for so many other 
alterations.—Third Programme 


Farm Wife 


Hers is the clean apron, good for fire 

Or lamp to embroider, as we talk slowly 

In the long kitchen, while the white dough _—- + 

Turns to pastry in the great oven - 

Sweetly and surely as hay making 

In a June meadow; hers are the hands, 

Humble with milking, but still now 

In her wide lap, as though they heard 

A quiet music, hers being the voice 

That coaxes time back to the shadows 

In the room’s corners. O hers is all 

This strong body, the safe island 

Where men may come, sons and lovers, 

Daring the cold seas of her eyes. - 
R. S. THOMAS 
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\ DDINGTON combined the clarity of a mathematician 
with the charm of a literary artist. This is the more 
remarkable because the language of science and the 
language of poetry are often held to be worlds apart 


and their association to be a dangerous entanglement. The 


language of science is developed for accurate statement of fact, 


for impartial observation, and impersonal generalisation. The 


scientist is happiest with an esoteric technical vocabulary, with 


words to which he can give an exact meaning, undistorted by the 


multifarious associations of everyday usage. On the other hand, 
the Janguage of poetry is allusive, emotive, personal, imaginative. 
It is charged with undertones and oyertones which issue in 


possibly more than seven types of ambiguity. _- 
Words, we are told, have two functions, to state facts and to: 


evoke emotions. If the first function belongs to science and the 


second to poetry, it is dangerous to mix them up; and if some 


of Susan Stebbings’ criticism of Eddington’s philosophy be 


correct, his interest in poetry, which served to make his exposi- - 


tion of scientific themes more intelligible to the layman, made 
his theses less convincing to scientists and philosophers, yet we 
may be thankful when a Brae scientist has’ a al gift as well 


as EEG genius. 


Beauty ‘in Mathematics 


‘Moreover, mathematics in particular appears not to ck aesthe-_ 


tic quality. Rendel Harris once told me that when he first opened 
Salmon’s Conic Sections it had for him the charm of pure poetry. 


I do not know whether other mathematicians would say the same. 
of that particular classic, but I can well believe that many 


mathematical demonstrations have a genuine, if possibly austere, 
In his Gifford Lectures, Eddington wrote that the 
‘materialist who is convinced that all phenomena arise from 
electrons and quanta and the like controlled by mathematical 
formulae must presumably hold the belief that his wife is a 


_ rather elaborate differential equation: but he is probably tactful 
A distin- — 


enough not to obtrude this opinion in domestic life’. 
guished physicist whose attention was drawn to this passage by 
J. B. S. Haldane, commented that he would not trust his wife if 
he did not believe that her behaviour conformed to an elaborate 
differential equation. To make this opinion more palatable if it 
should be tactlessly obtruded in domestic life, Haldane added 
that some differential equations are beautiful. 

Clearly those who find beauty in mathematical formulae may 
appreciate beauty, and they may even be prepared to give 


favourable consideration to the claim of John Keats. that truth 


and beauty are somehow identical. If truth and beauty are 
associated in mathematics, they may be linked together in poetic 
thought. But though we may hope to discover a kinship between 
science and poetry and even to establish a harmony between them, 
we must not disguise or deny the distinction and tension between 
them. The scientist must not be deflected from his own proper 
task by the pleasures of the poetic imagination. The real as inter- 
preted by science need not clip the poet’s wings, though science 
will not suffice to determine the direction of the songster’s flight. 
Science must exclude all wishful thinking, if it is to satisfy the 
one desire to know the truth, whate’er it be. Poetry is shot through 
with what seems to be wishful thinking, since it seeks satisfaction 
for or gives expression to all sorts of desires, hopes and fears, 
loves and hates. 

As I see it, truth in poetry is twofold. First (and some may 
say this is the only sense in which poetry has a truth-value), the 


truth of poetry lies in the sincerity and fidelity with which it 


interprets and expresses our emotions and desires. If it is more 
than this, if it affords a clue to the nature of the universe, and 
if there is truth in poetry in this sense, it must be because the 


presence in us of some desires is inexplicable and irrational if 
: _* Part of the Eddington Memorial Lecture for 1957. _The whole lecture is published by the Cambridge University Press, price 4s. 6d. 


they are never to be satisfied. Eddington certainly did not regard 
natural science as the only clue to our understanding of the 
universe and our place in it. ‘ Physical science is by its own impli- 
cations led to recognise a domain of experience beyond its 
frontiers, but not to annex it’. It is the prerogative of the mystic 
and the poet to explore this domain. 

The advance in physics confirmed convictions formed in carly 
years. Eddington contributed a foreword to Mysticism and Poetry 
by A. A. Brockington, who was headmaster at Bryn. Melyn, 
Weston-Super-Mare, when he was a pupil there in the eighteen- 
nineties. In it he tells us that the teaching of his headmaster meant 
‘he not merely opened the door: he swept us through with him’. 


-Brockington’s outlook and influence may be gauged from an 


autobiographical passage describing his first reading of Plato’s 
Phaedo as an enormous epoch-making event in his life. He shared 
it with his father. The conversation between father and son 
proceeded as follows: 
_I said, ‘You believe in the immortality of the soul?’ 
He said, ‘Not unconditionally. The soul is not automatically 
immortal ’. 
“You believe that you will be living after you have died?’ 
“I have a feeling that I shall’. 
‘ Why > 3, 
“Why have I a feeling?’ he laughed. ‘How can anyone tell 
why he has a feeling? The feeling comes’ 
‘TI meant, what will you be living for?’ 
“I suppose to be used ’, 
‘Happily? Shall you be happy?’ 
* Of course ’, 
‘ Christ pre-existed ’, 
*Yes’, he said, ‘but Christ is God’, 
* All the time?’ 
‘ There is no question of time’. 
‘He was born in time’. 
‘For us men and for our salvation. We are creatures of time. 
But time, as Hotspur says, must have a stop’, 
‘Hotspur? ’” 
‘Yes. Just before he died: 
But thought’s the slave of life, and life’s time’s fool; 
And time, which takes survey of all the world, ~ 
Must have a stop’. 


I looked at him in amazement. I felt we were being transported 
beyond the limits of everything, Time must have a stop! Truth 
sits upon the lips of dying men, My father was slowly dying. He 
knew it. But what—what—what did Hotspur mean? Is thought 
the slave of life? Thought is. There is something more than 
thought, My father had a feeling that he would be living after 
his death, His feeling was more than thought. 


Is Life Time’s Fool? 

The questions to which I would direct your attention turn on 
the relation of life to time and of thought to life. Is life time’s 
fool, and is thought the slave of life? 

When Hotspur says, ‘ Life’s time’s fool’, he is thinking of the 
life of the individual, of his own life. He is “thinking of the vanity 
of human wishes. Does not every individual life end in frustration 
and futility? It would, however, be base and cowardly to surrender 
to pessimism, social apathy, and individual self-indulgence, 
because the individual human condition is tragic. Scientific dis- 
coveries and their application may change the human lot for the 
better. To work for social betterment gives meaning to life. Yet 
the justification for distinguishing the fate of society from the fate 
of the individual is hard to discern. Is the outlook for societies or 
for humanity as a whole less tragic than the outlook for the 
individual? Kingdoms rise and perish as well as individuals. 
Civilisations flourish and pass away. Fundamentally, the life of 


societies and institutions, of races-and cultures, is at long last 


time’s fool, no less than the life of the individual. 


But | maybe there is in this sen: e 

S ~ existence. We are forced to consid 
relation to life. Is thought the slave of life, in the biological sense 
of the term life? Is science itself concerned only with satisfying 


the needs of our physical existence, with raising the standard of 
living by i improving our diet, our clothing, our housing, and with 


_ increasing our expectation of life here and diminishing the burden: 


of toil? _ 

That thought is and must be in eee measure concerned with 
physical needs and satisfactions is so obvious that many suppose 
this to be the main and, so to speak, the only legitimate end of 
science. Thus in his Reith Lectures*, Professor J. Z. Young 
described the maintenance of life on earth as the one end of 

science: ‘ Science and its words are in the end practical, they 
serve to ensure that so many of us can live on the earth’. 


The Marxist View of Science 
Je The Marxists are the great exponents of this view of science as 
‘ices essentially practical and useful. ‘Industry is the real historical 
if ; relation of nature and therefore of natural science to man’ 
eae | “Where would natural science be without industry and commences 
“aS Even this “pure” natural science is provided with an aim, as 
Su with its material, only through trade and industry, through the 
a sensuous activity of men’. ‘ All social life is essentially practical °. 
s “If technique largely depends on the state of science, science 
aS depends far more still on the state and requirements of technique. 
ate _ If society has a technical need, that helps science forward more 
ee than ten universities ’ 

Marx himself was aware that this was a dangerous exaggeration. 
* He was interested in science as a historically dynamic revolution- 
ary force. For that reason he experienced a keen sense of joy in a 
scientific discovery which involved immediate revolutionary 
changes in industry and in the general course of history. At the 
same time, he welcomed with a more sober joy any new discovery 
in some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps 
it was as yet impossible to envisage’. But if his view of the 

dependence of science on technique and industry were true, no 
such discoveries would ever be made. Neither the aim nor the 
material for pure science is provided by industry and commerce. 
Industry is not the real historical relation of nature and of natural 
science to man, if by ‘ the real’ Marx meant, as he clearly did 
mean, the only actual relation or the only relation of any real 
importance. It may or may not be the more important factor in 
man’s relation to nature, but it is certainly not the only important 
factor. 

There is emerging in philosophy today the tendency to identify 
the intellect simply with the brain, and to assume that we may 
dispense with the concept of mind altogether. This would make 
thought the slave of life with a vengeance. Professor J. Z. Young’s 
Reith Lectures are dominated by the belief that at last the puzzle 
of the dualism of mind and matter is on the way out. He proposes 
to avoid the dilemma of dualism by ‘ organising all our talk about 
human powers and capacities around knowledge of what the brain 
does ’. ‘I am going to ask you to consider all our highest thoughts 
and aspirations as functions of the brain ’. 

In these lectures, Professor Young ended where he began. The 
lectures were intended to show that ‘it is a great advantage to 
talk about ourselves by describing what goes on in our brains’: 


In any system of Janguage the basic fact is that of communica- 
tion—the transfer of information, This certainly presupposes 


agents, persons, egos, whatever you like. But our way of speaking 


< ° has magnified these egos to such an extent as to obscure the 


reason for which we originally postulated them, namely to speak” 


about their communications. 

Is it possible that we should convey more information if we 
tried to do without this whole apparatus of the words of con- 
ventional psychology? We can say everything that we want to 
say quite well without speaking all the time as if we were 
inhabited by this spirit called the mind. 


For our biologist and for some of our hilosonberes Descartes 
is the miserable sinner who has led us all astray, with his seemingly 
_ indubitable self-evident statement, “T think, therefore I am’ 
Bertrand Russell assures us that ‘ ‘it would be difficult to pack $0 


* Printed in THe LisTENER of Yhivember 2-December 21, 1950 ¥ a ‘ 


urpose a. ‘faith or la 
gher than physical 


nature of thought and its illegitimate; he ought to 


“there are thoughts ”. 1 
venient, but’ does not de 


» 


a date’ “The pee ey 
metaphysics of our original Indo-European ancestors as jet 
stammered round their camp fires. We must therefore cut out the | 
word “I”, We will leave ‘the word “think” but without a 
subject ”. =F 

Descartes committed aethe: metaphysical sin when lie said 


‘ therefore I am ’. He was confounding a word in inverted commas — 


with a word without inverted commas. The word ‘I’ should be in | 
inverted commas. Descartes thought he was saying something 
about himself, but he was -really saying something about the 
word ‘I’. ‘When Descartes says, “I am”, what he ought to 


mean is “I” is a name’. But much the worst crime of Descartes - x . 
was that he went on to assert ‘Tama thing that thinks ’. 
Bertrand Russell then very properly raises the question: What 


ought we to substitute for Descartes’ belief that he was a thing — 


> is. ae 
thrust in to conform with grammar, and grammar embodies the © 


that thought? Descartes — was concerned with what he was to — 


himself. But what he was to himself is not best described as a_— 


single entity with changing states. The single entity is otiose. The — 
changing states suffice. Descartes to himself should have appeared — 


-as a series of events, each of which might be called a thought, — 


provided that word is liberally interpreted. It was this series of 


thoughts which constituted Descartes’ ‘mind’, but his mind was 


no more a separate entity than the population of New York is a 
separate entity over and above the several inhabitants. Instead of 


_ Saying ‘ Descartes thinks” we ought to say ‘ Descartes is a series 


of which the members are thoughts ° , and instead of ‘ therefore 
Descartes exists’, we ought to say, ‘ since Descartes i is the name 
of this series, it follows that Descartes is a name’ 


to write his poem, ‘Doubt’, “i 


Descartes laid it down that a person may doubt — 

The existence of everything under the sun 

Except of oneself: there’s no doubting about 

The contrivance through which all the doubting i is done. 


This subtle, suggestive but puzzling remark 

In so many directions the lecturer twisted 

That he ended by leaving us all in the dark, 

For he caused us to doubt whether Descartes existed. 


It is foolish and impertinent for an obstinate believer in com- 


mon sense as a touchstone for philosophies to intervene in such 
a debate. But since Eddington committed himself to the view 
that ‘mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience: 
all else is remote inference’, I am almost in private duty bound 
to ask whether anything can be said in his defence, since 
obviously he, too, like Descartes, was entangled in the Savage 
superstitions ‘of our Indo-European ancestors... 


Descartes’ Position pba Asante 

- To start from Descartes, I should criticize his | position in three 
respects. I cannot see that he was wrong in asserting that he was 
a thing that thinks. His ultimate premise is not ‘there are 
thoughts ’, but ‘ thinking occurs’, and the argument should be ~ 
expanded | thus: ‘ Thinking is an activity of a living person: I 
am thinking, therefore I am a living person’. I have no doubt that - 


Descartes was a thinker, and not merely a series of thoughts. But 


he was not only a thinker. As I see it, ‘I eat, therefore I am’ is — 
about as valid an argument as ‘I think, therefore Iam’, Taken 
by itself, the first leads to the absurdities of Feuerbach’s material- 


ism, as the second, taken by itself, leads to the absurdities of ; 
Mrs. Eddy’s: idealism. So far I find myself in agreement with 


Professor Ryle when he insists that a man is not a mind or ghost 


in a machine, but essentially a psycho-physical organism. To — aa _* 


Biblical theologians this insistence is congenial. As Brockington’ ee 
father realised, the Platonic conception of the natural immor- 


tality of the soul is not the Hebraic-Biblical conception, whtcae 


neko more like cond Poa ee n. fhe: Helier. 


.. It must have been a lecture on. these lines that moved Guy Boas 
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"outside | ourselves. Heidegger comments 
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Tt is certainly a eae Our awareness . ourselves as persons 


y aware of the ex- 
ternal world as we are. of. durselves as persons, and I would not 
talk of | remote inference in. this _connee as Eddington did. 
Certainly our awareness of the externa world is not a matter 
of logical inference. It is a datum from which we start. _ 

_ Admittedly, if we are directly aware not only of ourselves but 
of. an external world of persons and things, such awareness will 
not itself determine for us the nature of ourselves or of things. 
es But something is given in our awareness of ourselves which 
cannot safely be denied, however anxious we may be to flout com- 
Bata: oF mon. sense or to get rid of Descartes’ ghost. Professor Young 
Rae en (! admits that ‘ in any system of language, the basic fact is that of 

ps communication—the transfer of information. This certainly pre- 
eee supposes agents, persons, egos, whatever you like’. It certainly 
oy al _ does. We may invent a language without personal pronouns, but 

mers? bs we cannot avoid the presupposition, or doubt the existence, of 
__ the selves who have invented and use the language. We cannot 
_ dismiss as otiose the concept of the self as a single centre of 
- consciousness which maintains its identity through its changes, 
and through its growth or development. That the world contains 
- more or less permanent objects with changing states is a fact, a 
datum. If it were not so, no science would be possible. It is 
neither a postulate nor an assumption, nor a metaphysical theory. 


and persons, but the distinction was rather hazy and they tended 
---—s«- to: assimilate things to persons. In that they were mistaken, but 
 etbaee their mistake was not so bad as that of their successors who would 
ie fain assimilate ens ees and Persons to things and 
Br machines. 


wr hear shrill aa low soundat’ I suppose you would say, by eyes 
Ber and ears’. When Theaetetus assents, Socrates continues, ‘A 
careless ease in the use of names and expressions without pedantic 
linguistic analysis i is for the most part not ignoble. The opposite 
_ is rather the mark of a mind enslaved, _But sometimes it is 


consider in what respect _ the answer you have given is incorrect. 
_ Reflect: which answer is more correct, eyes are that by which 
we see, or that by means of which we see, and ears that by which 
we hear or that by means of which we hear? ? Theaetetus answers, 
“It seems to me, Socrates, truer to say, by means of which than 
at which we perceive in each case’. ‘Yes, indeed ’, says 


f perception were seated in us like warriors in wooden 
ad if all these senses did not draw peeeter | into some one 


ts, we perceive. whatever we | perceive °. 

that this analysis is outmoded, or if it be out- 
think it pole eee It is a to say that we see 
piace? San though the 


pro- - brains think, or do we think by m 
e dis- Pa for the second alternative, 


=O to Le 
be logically cogent. — 


does not need a such ‘Proof and is not strengthened by it. I 


but entertaining definition of the mystic. as 


_ Among such objects, our cannibal ancestors distinguished things — 


ae aie _ Mecessary_ to be more exact. For example, it is” necessary now to 
ae 


, ‘for it would surely be a vertible thing if so many. 


‘Ss, yet in this case, if 


the scope of Eiivsics and chemistry. 
_ Let us suppose that some day». . _ science is able to show how 
from the entities of physics creatures might be formed which 
are counterparts of ourselves even to the point of being endowed 


with life. The scientist will perhaps point out the nervous ~ 


_ mechanism of the creature, its Powers _ of motion, of growth, of 
reproduction, and end by saying, ‘ That’s you’, But it has yet to 
satisfy the inescapable test. /s it concerned with truth as I am? 
Then I will. acknowledge that it is indeed myself. The scientist 
might point to motions in the brain and say these really mean 
sensations, emotions, thoughts, and perhaps supply a code to 
translate the motions into the corresponding thoughts. Even if 
we could accept this inadequate substitute for consciousness as 

_ We intimately know it, we must still protest: ‘ You have not 
shown us a creature to whom it matters that what it thinks and 
believes should be true’. 


The machines described in Dr. Grey Walter’s The Living 
Brain must satisfy the same test. Many mental operations, not 
only elaborate calculations, can be performed by mechanical 
brains. But is it conceivable that there should ever be a machine 
or robot concerned with truth as we men are, a machine or a 
robot to which it matters that what - it thinks (if it does think) 
should be true? 


‘Deep-seated Longing after Truth 


This deep-seated longing to know the truth, is it never to be 


satisfied? And are we to confine ourselves, as the Positivist insists, 


to such enquiries as the natural scientist can answer, or, as the 
Marxist insists, to such enquiries as are useful? Are we to dismiss 
as blatherskite the findings of the mystic and the imaginative 
prehensions of the poet? Even if you endorse the naughty 
: a man who comes 
> when he hasn’t 


to the barrier of eternity and says “ season’ 


got a ticket’, how can you be sure that an indulgent ticket- 


collector has not let him through the barrier? We cannot afford 
to ignore mysticism and poetry in exclusive concentration on 
natural science. I incline to agree with David Daiches when he 
says, ‘Mere truth is no more valid a criterion for art than for 
philosophy. What is obviously true is liable to be trite: what 
might be true and is at the same time suggestive, intriguing, 


attention-compelling, is a better criterion to apply to both philo- - 


sophy and art’. What might be true will still occupy our 


thoughts, if it is indeed attention-compelling, and it is useless © 


for Freud to insist that we must not ask questions that science 


_ cannot answer. 


Let me recall Origen’s conviction about the nature of ‘ that 
unspeakable longing with which the mind burns to learn the 
design of those things which we perceive to geve been made by 


God": 


This longing, this love has, we believe, undoubtedly oh im- 

_ planted in us by God: and as the eye naturally demands light 
and vision and our body by its nature desires food and drink, 
so our mind cherishes a natural and appropriate longing to know 
God’s truth and to Jearn the causes of things. Now we have not 
received this longing from God on the condition that it should 
not or could not ever be satisfied: for in that case, the love of 
truth would appear to have been implanted in our mind by 
God the Creator to no purpose, if its gratification is never to be 
accomplished. 
Third Programme 


The Independent Press has published in leaflet form a number of 
groups of talks given in the B.B.C.’s ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ series, 
price 1s. 3d. each. These include ‘I Was An Atheist’ by a number 
of different speakers, ‘Looking at Ourselves’ by the Rev. William 
Purcell, ‘Some Prayers Jesus Prayed’ by the Rev. W. W. Simpson, 
and ‘Behold, Thy King Cometh’ by H. F. Lovell Cocks. The 
Independent Press has also published ‘You Ought to be a 
Christian’ by Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, formerly Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, price 8d. 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 14-20 


Wednesday, August 14 


Strikers at Covent Garden vote to return 
to work 

In general election in British Guiana Dr. 
Jagan’s People’s Progressive Party wins 
overall majority 

Tram workers’ strike in Lodz, Poland, ends 

Central Electricity Authority announces 


plans to build biggest nuclear power sta- 
tion in the world in North Wales 


Thursday, August 15 


Terms published of Covent Garden Market 
agreement 


More dockers go on strike 
President Eisenhower expresses ‘gfave 


concern’ at proposed cuts in foreign aid 
funds 


Friday, August 16 


British forces begin withdrawal from central 
Oman 

United States Navy orders the world’s first 
atom-powered aircraft carrier 

Harvesting brought to a standstill in many 
parts of country by rain and gales 

Surrey wins county cricket championship 
for sixth time in succession 


Saturday, August 17 ; 


Major-General Afif al-Bizrah (described as 
a pro-Communist) succeeds General 
Nizamuddin as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Syrian Army 


British officials begin talks in Cairo about 
British property sequestered in Egypt 


Sunday, August 18 


A police sergeant killed and four other men 
injured in an explosion in County 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland / 


A major-general, two brigadiers and seven 
colonels dismissed from Syria’s army 


Eleventh Edinburgh Festival opens with a 
service in St. Giles’ Cathedral 


Monday, August 19 


Mr. Dulles appears at a meeting of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in 
Washington to appeal on behalf of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for restoration of cuts in 
foreign aid 


Resumption of work at Covent Garden 
Market and London Docks 


A Magistrates’ Court fines motorist for 
speeding in first case in Britain to be 
decided by radar equipment P 


Tuesday, August 20 


United Nations Security Council rejects 
Arab request for discussion of British 
action in Oman. In Oman the Sultan’s 
forces are in close pursuit of three leaders 
of recent revolt 


Minister of Defence says Britain is working 


on a more advanced type of long-range 
rocket than the U.S.A. 


THE ‘Lis TENER 
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A deserted street in Lodz, Polar 
10,000 tram workers for higher ] 
being given a lift on a lorry. La 
Polish United Workers’ Party spe 
the present state of the country’ 

incre: 


A curious crowd surrounding British scout cars 

in Nizwa, Oman: a photograph taken early last 

week in the former rebel headquarters, the fall 

of which marked the end of the recent rebellion. 

By last weekend the withdrawal of British troops 
from central Oman was under way 


Lord Jowitt, former Lord Chancellor, who died 
on August 16, aged seventy-two. William Jowitt 
took silk at the early age of thirty-six and 
became a brilliant advocate at the Bar. He 
entered politics in 1922 as a member of the 
Liberal Party but seven years later he accepted 
the post of Attorney-General in Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Labour Government. In the war-time 
coalition government he held various posts in- 
cluding, in 1944, that of Britain’s first Minister 
of National Insurance. The following year he 
became Lord Chancellor in the first post-war 
Labour Government and was created a baron. 
He received-an earldom’in 1951 


Thé, scene on the ramparts of Edinburgh Castle last Saturda' 
Scottish Commands which preceded the opening of the eleventh 
tattoo, in which this*year 850 performers (including many from | 

; every night except Sundays and Thursdays « 


Right: the dome of a new nuclear reactor which is almost fi 
ot expected to be operating next n 
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President Kuwatly of Syria (right) being welcomed by President Nasser 

on his arrival at Cairo airport on August 18. The two leaders had a 

discussion at President Nasser’s residence’ after which the Syrian 
President continued his journey to Alexandria 


the recent two-day strike of 
distance people can be seen 
Mr. Gomulka, leader of the 
acow, warned workers that in 
they could expect no further 
s 


Mottisfont Abbey, Hampshire, which has been given to the National Trust by Mrs. Gilbert Russell, together with 2,029 acres and 
an endowment. The abbey dates from the twelfth century and was until the Dissolution an Augustinian Priory. It was then acquired 
by Lord Sandys, King Henry VIII’s Lord Chancellor, who converted the building to his own use, making the nave, which still retains 
its original roof, the main part of his house. It will be open to the public next year 


prey 


u the tattoo organised by 
h Festival on August 18. The 
lare taking part, is being held 
Festival 


Munich, Bavaria, and is 


The first 

HERE has recently been published a 
book, Jesus in the Background of 
_ History*, whose character and author- 

ship are alike unprecedented. It is the 

work of two officials of the Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews in Britain, the one a Jewish and 
the other a Christian scholar; the oné its Educa- 
tion Officer, the other its General Secretary. The 
book is in fact a sympathetic account by its 
Jewish author of the later history of Judaism 
and of the Jewish setting of the life of Jesus, 
and a record of his work and teaching from the 
standpoint of modern liberal Jewish scholarship 
—a worthy sequel to the researches of Claude 
Montefiore or Klausner. This is interrupted and 
criticised frankly and courteously by his Chris- 


tian collaborator, who states both his comments - 


upon the Jewish exposition and his reasons for 
accepting the alternatives supplied by eae New 
Testament. ‘ } 


Jewish Portrait of Jesus ee 
The book on its Jewish side vividly recalls 
some of the more humanistic lives-of what was 
called in the ’twenties ‘the Jesus of history’. 
It is the portrait of a sensitive, dedicated, and 
prophetic figure who took the fine insights of 
orthodox Judaism and strove to fulfil them with 
an integrity and a frankness which confronted 
his contemporaries with a terrible dilemma. 
They were looking for a Messiah: they believed 
that Jesus might well be he: but at critical 
moments he plainly refused to play the part, 
and in his general outlook he rose too far 


- above conventional and even traditional stan- 


dards to fulfil the practical necessities of the 
situation. He was in fact one more, and perhaps 
the noblest, of the world’s idealists—and as 


Socrates had said of them he was inevitably 


done to death. 

The Christian reply Werate out cies objections 
to this presentation both on the score of the 
contemporary evidence and in the light of sub- 


sequent events. But the critic has mo space to 


elaborate in similar fullness his own interpreta- 
tion or indeed to develop an alternative to what 
he rejects. It is abandantly clear that if Jesus 
was in- fact only a peasant-prophet, or even a 
saint and martyr, some strong reason has to be 
supplied to explain his immediate and subse- 
quent influence—an influence upon Europe and 


perhaps on the world greater than that of any. 


other single person—and to account for the 
totally different valuation and records of him 
by all those with whom he had come into close 
contact. These events were not done in a corner; 
and the evidence of them was accepted by num- 
‘bers of men and women of intelligence, honesty, 
and high moral courage. 

Like most other humanists, our Jewish author 
lays the blame for the transformation of Jesus 
into a world-wide and immortal Saviour upon 
‘the fertile ingenuity and fiery enthusiasm of 


Paul of Tarsus ’—a qualification of the great 


_ Apostle which suggests that its author has no 
| Great Speahy with the pupil of Gamaliel, and 


- 


and an addict of the paysite 


Mistaken Estimate of St. Paul 

It is because long study of St. Paul has led 
‘me to regard this estimate of him as mistaken 
both in general and in particular, and because a~ 
right understanding of St. 


portance for the Church of today, that this _ 
series of talks has been undertaken. It may be > 
permissible to state at once the objections to, 
‘fertile ingenuity and fiery enthusiasm’ ase 
characteristic of St. Paul, and still more to the 
notion that he set himself to create and propa- — 
gate a universal mystery-religion by rejecting his — 
own profoundly Hebraic convictions, repudiat-— 

ing the true message of Jesus, and replacing ites 
by ideas compact of mythologies and rituals 
borrowed from the popular cults of Eleusis and — 
Phrygia, Isis and Mithras, and of a theology. 
based upon a Stoic, Platonic, and Aipandriagy 


~ vocabulary. 


Whatever else St. Paul is, he is a Pharisee, - 
not a Sadducee, a Hebrew of the Hebrews and. 
not a Hellenist. That he had a brilliant mind 
and a wide knowledge, and that he used a large 
variety of phrase to illustrate his appeal is mani- 
fest. But no one who has traced the develop-_ 
ment or striven to plumb the depth of his 
thought can condemn him as a babbler, a phrase- ~ 
maker, a syncretist; or suppose that his intense” 
dedication to’ Christ and his majestic under- 
standing of Christian experience can be merely ~ x 
the product of his own versatile and unguided 
imagination. Paul is one of those whose teaching 
has changed history—and is still perhaps ill- — 
understood, But he is not and never claimed to 
be an originator. He came through a great crisis 
into a great discipleship : “I live: yet not I: 
Christ lives in me’, and ‘ to me to live is Christ’, > 
was not said of a figment of his own ingenuity. 
He has been much distorted by his commen- 
tators, and Paulinism in one or other of its 

_ varied shapes has often been widely different — 
in detail and in spirit from the quality and even’ 
the teaching of Christ. . But this is proof not mi 
only of the wide range and of the developing | 
form of his thought but of the extent to which | 
scholars are capable of exaggeration when they” 
fasten upon single texts and force a great man’. s 
total output into their pattern. 


Interpretation by Eenericnee 


and of his growth and not seeking to ignore — 
the manifest development to which each one bi 
his writings contributes its testimony, we sh 

surely realise how complete and consistent is t 

resulting picture. At the different stages of 
his life he holds, and learns to discard, ideas 
which cannot afterwards be patched together 
into a system; he interprets his experience in a 
succession of pier and capes. coer on 


Paul’s position, — 
growth, and achievement seems of immense im- 


soe iekis authority, his moral and spiritual : 
If, however, we take the story as a whole, — his appeal to the people of the land 


iviran full weight to the evidence of his career 2 ‘evident and-acknowledged : and his hearers 


ie his claims to supersede and e 


in Niesc own cect he never ieee ‘that he has any 
"reached his goal but ‘presses on to its attain- 
‘ment’, learning more and more ‘ the: measure 


of the stature of the fullness of Christ’. His 
adventure, as it attains its successive and very” c 
- different levels of insight and understanding, is 
_ in itself remarkable evidence of the transcendent _ 
grandeur of his Master. Saul, starting from | 
~condemnation of Jesus as the accursed of God, 

“ grew in a lifetime of attention to the confession 
and exposition of the Christ as the new and full 
revelation for us of the nature of God and of 
‘man. ; eon 
If we are to. understand his" ‘progress it is” 
important to recognise its starting-point. Certain 
facts seem evident, that Saul of Tarsus, who had 

_ inherited Roman citizenship and lived in a 


_ centre of Greek and Stoic learning, had come a 


to Jerusalem for study of Judaism, had sat at 
the feet of the wise and liberal teacher Gamaliel, 
had been a devoted adherent of the great Phat 2 as 
saic tradition, and had risen to a position of - 
acknowledged eminence among his contem- 
poraries. His own account of his youthful 
_ prowess, his prominence at the martyrdom of 
“Stephen, his commissioning by the High Priest “4 
to go to Damascus are proofs of his status in . 
- Judaism, and strongly support what seems ay 
be his own claim to have ‘known Christ after 4 
the flesh’. How far this involved close personal — z 
contact with Jesus is and will be uncertain : but ; 
-it is at least highly probable that the strength of | 4 
his action against the Christians is evidence of 
the extent of his previous concern and hopes. 
We may say without hesitation that in the days — BS 
of the ministry of Jesus Saul found himself in os 
the same dilemma with so many of his colleagues 
in Pharisaism and sought to a it on the same 
_ lines. 


Se ae ae 


Devout eee and the Messiah | 
- It is clear enough in the Gospels that the devout ~ q 
= Jews who were looking for the coming of a ~I 
Messiah and had been aroused by the message — 
of John the Baptist were quickly alert to the — 
preaching of Jesus. It is to the rabbis who had | 
come down from Jerusalem that the ingenious 
suggestion is due that this man casts out devils — 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils; and the 
demands for a sign or for a clear answer to the 
question ‘ Are you the Christ? ’ show their con- 
~ tinued uncertainty. As we have already | 


genuinely expectant and eager. . 
~ Yet while so much was opportune 
able there was also as much that was 
This new prophet, if prophet | at all. 
the basic presuppositions of. rabt 


Banas a him. 


ir erecta: Both or isdoxy 


ion a hole and pete test had 
rided. The Sadducees would demand 
ion—precisely because the law had 
decla “Cursed is every man that is hanged 
tree’. If Jesus was ‘punished with the 

rsed death, and if God did not intervene to 
him, then for all pious Jews Jesus was 
thing but an impostor, against whom God’s 
ct had been unmistakably executed. Let 
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: to my previous ‘alk in Betas ding 
terms. He puts expressions into my mouth 


J which I did not use, and attributes - opinions to. 


me which | I do not hold. 
a Looking again at my own talk as printed in 
“THE” LISTENER of December 6, 1956, I. think 
: sf ‘made it reasonably plain that I was speaking 
in ‘support of the law of tort being used to keep 
employers to a proper standard of care, and I 
was concerned to criticise only the cases where 
the courts have imposed liability upon the em- 
ployer without his fault in any realistic sense of 
the term. So far as I can see, ‘ Solicitor’ does 
not advocate that employers should be generally 
| ble in tort without fault, so that there is no 
% issue between us on the question of policy. 
 * Solicitor’ explains the theory of the em- 
ployer’s. liability for an unsafe system of 
orking> The employer, he says, through his 
4 executives and foreman, must take reasonable 
steps to prevent: accidents which can Esosonably 
‘be foreseen. He goes on: ‘ “ Reasonable steps ” 
nobody expects a- guarantee that no ppeidlent 
will ever happen or an insurance that if one 
_ does the workman will automatically receive 
- damages’. This may be a correct record of what 
- the judges say; it is certainly not an adequate 
. statement of what they do. Let me refer to a 
case decided earlier this year: Davie v. New 
n Board Mills Ltd. There, the employers 
had bought a tool which had been manufactured 
reputable makers and supplied by reputable 
s. Owing to a defect of which the em- 
yers had no reason to be aware, the use of 


cit recover damages against the 
ers at common law, the iran ia being 


bility. Sas 

many other Tasiancel oe the 
gone beyond perfectionism in their 
the employer’s conduct. Take 
Van den Berghs and Jurgens Ltd., 
of Appeal in 1952. A 


some Saeeectoined 
n the fan esos it was 


/ 
were “liable, not only under the Factories Act 
but at common law for negligence. Yet the fan 
was well: guarded when it was in Position, and 
it was the electrician’s job to keep it in repair. 

Since my argument has been so grievously 
misunderstood by ‘Solicitor’, I should like to 
repeat that in criticising what I regard as an un- 
due extension of the law of tort, I am far from 
wishing to deprive injured workmen of proper 
compensation for industrial accidents. But this 
must primarily ‘be done by the national in- 
surance fund, and the law of tort should be left 
to its proper function of redressing real wrongs. 

herwise what is the point in having the two 
kinds of remedy? — 

It is somewhat puzzling to have ‘Horton’s 
case cited against me. This was not an action 
against the employer, as indeed ‘Solicitor’ 
parenthetically confesses. Had the defendant in 
that case been the plaintiff's employer, the 
plaintiff would quite certainly have won. How 
this case supports a criticism of my position I 
am at a loss to see; on the contrary, it shows 
how the employer is under a more severe duty 
than some other persons. The other case cited 
by ‘Solicitor’, Lister v. Romford Ice Storage 
Company, has no bearing on the issue that I 
raised. “Solicitor? imagines that it is relevant 
only because he chooses to regard me as a kind 
of inverted Marxist. —Yours, etc., 

Trumpington - GLANVILLE WILLIAMS - 
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The african Renaissance 


Sir,—Mr. Hodgkin has in his brilliant talk 
(THE LISTENER, August 15) pulled together the 
U in strings of the African’s dilemma—especially 
the African élite’s. He is constrained always to 
acquit himself by western standards, and in 
striving to impress the West has unconsciously 
discarded many of his own customs and tradi- 
tions, good or bad. But does he impress? On 
the contrary. In thus abandoning his own tradi- 
tions, the very West, to please whom he 


abandons them, accuse him of not having a 


culture or even a past! 


en to the usual western query: ‘ Why have - 


the ‘Africans never Produced a Shakespeare? ’, 
re -Senghor retorts ‘ Why should they?’ he fers 
in his straightforward, downright manner 
afte expression to the basis of the philosophy 
of the * African renaissance. Those of us who have 
had the privilege (or misfortune?) of intense 


: westernisation from the cradle, and have later 


actually lived and studied in Britain and on 
the Continent, have been convinced that the 


ce 
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eir ering, “Tf thos. 
down from ie ‘Cross’ 


plain was for tl 
under the curse. 


ne issue. 


To many of them it was no oth a hee 


disappointment; for some perhaps even a warn- 
ing that the Law might not be infallible. 
Saul it was a summons to action. 
spoken: His servants must execute His sentence. 
Saul must take the road to Damascus. ; 
; _— General Overseas Service 
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. West is not all virtue and Africa all vice. Each 


has some good to offer. And most. sensible 
Africans will agree with M. Césaire that neither 


untempered traditionalism nor blind westernism - 


can survive in Africa. Wise selection is what 
bodes to be a solution to the sharp conflicts 
between the old and the new. It is a happy thing 
to observe that most African élites and politi- 
cians are building the future on the basis ofe 
such a selection from which will soon emerge 
an ‘ African personality’. 

Like Mr. Hodgkin, I too find it an exciting 
prospect.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.2 S. E. QUARM 

American Way of School: Life 

Sir,—I cannot allow Mr. Longland’s eulogistic 
description of the American educational system 
(THE LISTENER, July 25) to go unchallenged, if 
only in the interests of accuracy. 

His praise is all the more ironical as it comes 
at a time when many of our educators and more 
influential citizens are seriously concerned at 
the shortcomings of the North American educa- 
tion system. Only yesterday, I was consulted 
by a colleague who is considering sending his 
fourteen-year-old son to boarding school in 
England because, to give only one reason.’ he 
has so far taken no algebra at all! This is not 
surprising when it is realised that today 50 per 
cent of American high schools offer no chemistry 
course at all and 53 per cent. no physics. 
Virtually no trigonometry is taught before 
university, no calculus at all, and very little 
geometry and algebra. — 

Mr. Longland is impressed by the amount of 
money spent on school buildings, but I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that a child derives 
very little knowledge from bricks and mortar. 
The teacher is the most important factor in a 
child’s education, not swimming pools and audi- 
torium, delightful though these may be. 

Mr. Longland states that an average teacher’s 
salary is £1,300. This sounds impressive in 
sterling, but, as he himself points out, cash 
comparisons are fallacious. Actually £1,300 is 
about $4,000, or about $325 a month, $50 more 
than I pay my typist; and Montreal salaries are 
low by United States standards. 

Mr. Longland gives the average size of high 
schools as 300. The important figure is the 
number of pupils per teacher, not per school. 

I must say that I am surprised that someone 
in Mr. Longland’s position is so readily taken in 
by the modern ideal of producing a large amor- 


o 
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And Jesus died : 


For : 
God had 
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phous mass of mediocrities. There are a great 
many North Americans who see no reason why 
the intelligent child should be penalised for the 
sake of the dullard. The suggestion that it is 
dangerous to produce intellectuals because they 
might form an élite is really too farcical to 
deserve comment; it almost sounds like one of 
Mr. Khrushchey’s pronouncements. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer Mr. 
‘Longland to Aldous Huxley’s comments on edu- 
cation in Adonis and the Alphabet. He gives 
some Statistics which read very differently from 

+p those which Mr. Longland obtained from his 
“as hosts in the U.S. I have lived under both 
i, systems arid the English public would be ill- 

_ advised to change their excellent education 
system—with all its faults—for our streamlined 
assembly line for producing technically trained 
robots ges of educated human beings. 
Yours, etc., 


Mon teal G. N. WooLNOUGH 


The Canadian General Election 


a an interesting and happy stay in Britain, may I 
answer Gwladys Downes’ ‘ realistic’ letter? 
- Western Canada’s transmission of the Euro- 
pean cultural heritage is approximately a million 
*light years away from what is considered to 
- be a European culture in French Canada—not 
to mention Europe. The pseudo-British way of 
ni life in British Columbia may fool the tourists 
: from Seattle but not us. In fact many English- 
speaking people still think of Québec as a sort of 
G coniferous jungle full of lumberjacks, maple 
eo. - sugar crucifixes,'and hearty fur-trappers padd- 
Ss ling their little canoes over rapids. 
3 Western Canada’s artists are drowned out by 
the noise of loud mouthed, extremely secular 
looking gentlemen in ten-gallon hats trans- 
mitting the French thought of, say Sartre, 
Camus, Cocteau, Malraux, and Gide into hot 
gospel ballyhoo and the ‘Calgary stampede’. 
— - We would gladly vanish in an hour, at the 
thought of sending our students to western 
a Canada to learn English (when they can get to 
England or Harvard). Western Canada is merely 
a suburb of middle western American pro- 
ett —....yincialism. I too have been studying at the 
aoe Sorbonne for which I thank only the Provincial 
& Government. Québec is all that’s left of Europe 
in North America. 
_ There is being transmitted in Montréal, 
Ottawa, and Québec more European and French 
thought to Canada than the whole of western 
Canada put together. Since French-speaking 
Canadians were the first and will be the last 
Canadians, they believe in the British Common- 
wealth because it is a living reality. I say these 
things about my fellow countrymen without 
malice because in my heart I wish only the 
entente cordiale of Canada and the British 
Commonwealth.—Yours, etc., 
Mi London, S.W.3 HENRI DE SficuR 
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Reflections on Linguistic Philosophy 
Sir—I fear Mr. Ernest Gellner (THE 
LISTENER, August 15) may leave quite wrong 
impressions of Wittgenstein, who was Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Cambridge from 1939 
to 1948. Mr. Gellner seems to base his charges 
of obscurity and dullness on Wittgenstein’s 
>) Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (not his title), 
published in 1922. If Mr. Gellner succeeds in 


Sir,—As I am soon to sail for Canada after 


preventing anyone from reading Wittgenstein’s 
second book, Philosophical Investigations, pub- — 
lished posthumously by Blackwell’s in 1953, it 
will be a great pity. Wittgenstein’s own fore- 
wood to this book is deeply interesting : 


mistakes in what I wrote in that first book. ... 


It is not impossible that it should fall to the lot © 


of this work, in its poverty and in the darkness of 
this time, to bring light into one brain or another 
—but, of course, it is not likely. I should not 
like my writing to spare other people the trouble 
of thinking. But, if possible, to stimulate some- 


one to thoughts of his own. I should have liked | 
to produce a good book. This has not come about, 


but the time is past in which I could improve it. 

Philosophical Investigations is a short book, 
232 pages of large print, of which Wittgenstein 
gave a final checking to only 172 before he died. 
But most of these pages are of luminous clear- 
ness to ordinary readers who have got far enough | 
to understand the line of attack. In particular 
they contain very few long words and almost no 
technical terms. It is quite possible that they 


may successfully communicate their meaning to” 


ordinary people when they frighten professional ~ 
philosophers who find themselves deprived of the 
crutches they often use.—Yours, etc., 

_ Totnes, HuGH HECKSTALL-SMITH 


- Sir.—What modern philosopher would deny 
the truism that there will always be unsolved 
scientific problems? So in this sense the world 
is mysterious and no one would deny it, But 
if not in this sense, then in what sense? What 
on earth can be the ‘ obsessional image’ of an 
‘in principle, unmysterious world’, of which 
Mr. Gellner speaks ?—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow, W.2 J. J. C)-SMArT 


Sir,—Mr. Gellner’s talk (published in THE 


LISTENER of August 8) suffers from one obvious © 


fault: a complete lack of any reference to a 
contemporary philosopher. He appears to be 


attacking ‘linguistic philosophy’, and talks as - 


if there was one clearly defined movement sub- 
scribing to definite principles. This, however, is 
not so. There is not one linguistic philosophy: 
only many linguistic philosophers, For example, 
the methods and aims of Wittgenstein and 
Moore differ enormously, as do those of Straw- 
son and Quine. To talk then of ‘linguistic 
philosophy ’ as if it is something easily recognis- 
able, without first giving its pedigree, is most 
confusing. 

Mr. Gellner gives to ‘ linguistic philosophia 
views which most linguistic philosophers do not 
hold. We are told that the ultimate root of the 
confusion is that there are but two kinds of 
truth, factual and dictionary. This view has been 
explicitly rejected by Quine in ‘Two dogmas’ 
and Waismann in ‘ Language strata’. So until 
Mr. Gellner gives some definite indication of 
who the philosophers are he is attacking, we 
will not be able to judge the truth of his 
criticisms.—Yours, etc., 
~ Grimsby DEREK GJERTSEN 
The Harassed Nightingale 

Sir,—Mr. E. P. Radcliffe queries my choice 
of Mayakovsky, rather than Blok, as the greatest 
Soviet poet. I agree that Blok’s ‘The Twelve’ 
is a splendid piece of writing (it is not, by the 
way, ‘his last work’ as Mr. Radcliffe says), but 
it and ‘The Scythians’ are hardly enough to 
establish Blok as the chief Soviet poet, since 


' 


_ most of his output was 
‘Disregarding the 1917 dividing-line, however, 

I think a full comparison between Blok and — 
_ Mayakovsky will not be to the disadvantage of 
Mayakovsky. He is surely a great poet, with a 
range and variety well beyond Blok’s, and a 
peculiar combination of audacity and eloquence 


. I have been forced to recognise grave 


that Blok equalled only in ‘The Twelve 


= Glasgow 
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showman and propagandist elements which Mr. 


Radcliffe objects to in Mayakovsky are no doubt 
a stumbling-block to some readers, but they 


should be seen almost as a by-product of his 
virtuosity. Milton, or Hopkins, will provide 
something of a parallel in English poetry. 

The main thing is not to be put off because 


s Mayakovsky calls one of his most famous poems 


‘At the Top of my Voice’. It is a truly eloquent 
voice, and well worth the ear of the West. 
Yours, etc., : 

EDWIN Morcan_ 


The Local Nowuiteper” 
Sir,—Mr. Colin Wills’ talk (THE LISTENER, 
August 1) recalls to my mind an adventure in 


the early years of this twentieth century. One ; 
_of The Star staff under Ernest Parke started to 


run a local newspaper in 1895. He was reporter, 
editor, even compositor on occasion, doing it all © 
in his.own time after his work on The Star. 

The weekly he started flourished to the extent 
that in about eleven years he gave up his post 
on The Star and for nearly twenty-five years | 
produced his newspaper with the assistance of 
his wife in the office and two or three in the 
composing room, At first the type (when set) 
was sent out to be machined but in time he 
acquired two houses adjoining his own—one 
being the office—and in the garden was a 
foundry for the type-setting and machinery. 
This produced a newspaper which was oddly 
folded for a time and was the subject of derision 
by his opponents. : 

He lived and worked in a district ‘which was 
predominantly Conservative though not upper 


class. Many of them hated his opinions but, 
“nevertheless, bought the journal to see what he 


said, He made a practice of putting his com-_ 
ment below the item of ‘news to which it 
applied, and when it was said ‘Why not com- 
ment in your leading article? ’, replied: ‘ Why 
should I put it into one part of the paper and 
label it poison? ” 

I said he was his own reporter and so he 
remained until the district became too populous _ 
to cover single-handed. But he still continued — 
himself to cover Sunday services and would 
listen to a service without taking any notes— 
dash away to another service or event and repro- 
duce in the next issue (Friday) a summary of 
the address with his own comment, not always 
critical, He had been well known in Fleet Street 
and I often met people who were interested to 
hear of his doings. He was an Ardent Co-operator 
and an active member of his local Society, 
assisted by his wife on the women’s side. 

The success of the paper was due, first, to 
hard work and honest criticism, and, secondly, 
the ploughing back of all profits except bare 


living expenses. He was even able to finance the — 


local Labour Party in buying a property and 


building a hall for meetings, and I believe he 


made them a substantial loan free of interest but — 


upon condition that they did not sell alcohol. 


To know him was inspiring.—Yours, etc. 
W. H, CARPENTER 
Py =k Hye * 


London, E.C.4 
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nsible to the shareholders only for 
which causes a loss of their invest- 


Ily, English company lew conveys 
| that the ce eeseaceagh are indeed 


oa ‘that ihe: iecorss may aes removed 

from: office by such a resolution, and that all 
or changes in the company’s. business and 
_ capital structure require the approval of the 
_ shareholders. 


"Powerlessness of the ladividual 
‘The > reality, however, is far different. Most of 
he. larger companies have a multitude of share- 
ers, in some cases many thousands of them, 
and each shareholder’s investment and voting 


power are but a small fraction of the company’s 


Fcaitel and the total voting rights of all the 
shareholders. Consequently, the individual share- 
holder finds himself powerless to procure the 
_ passing of resolutions which would limit the 
_ freedom of the directors to act as they will, or to 
vent the approval. of measures which the 
§ ectors propose. The enthusiastic shareholder 
can attempt to rouse the interest of his fellows 
supervising the directors, but this requires 
t only energy but also considerable wealth 
access to information about the company’s 
‘airs which is ‘normally available = to the 


‘ ‘themselves, | V4 

What provision, then, does the ae make to 
individual shareholder to supervise the 
his eeieny? The first peek. 


a~ Seramige ‘on. thieiz: paiesnint: 


1e problem exists in the nationalised 
Most of the public corporations 
them have their attendant advisory 
Bei Renee consumers and which 


ese Beecesslath have rane to fulfil seeful 


functions so as to prevent its encroaching on the 
management of the company’s business, and 
> then the second difficulty of equipping it so as 
to. “enable it to perform its limited functions 
properly. 


~ \. 


Supervision by Bineaticn 

‘The second method of shareholder supervision 
is litigation. This has none of the attractions of 
the first method. It is time-consuming and ex- 
pensive, and can have adverse effects on the value 
of: the company’s shares quoted on the stock 
market. Furthermore, it can produce decisions 
_only about the legality of the directors’ actions, 
not about their commercial wisdom which is the 
real concern of the shareholder. Nevertheless, 
litigation is the only means yet available to the 
shareholder to protect himself from wrongful 
treatment by the directors. 

Most complaints of wrongful action by the 
directors are complaints that they have been 
guilty of breach of duties owed to the company. 

re ample, it may be alleged that the directors 
have misappropriated property or business 
opportunities which belonged to the company, 
or that they have deliberately or negligently mis- 
managed the company’s business and caused it 
loss. Fhe company is a distinct legal person 
from its shareholders, and since the duty in 
question is owed to it, and not to the share- 
holders, it alone can sue. The company’s legal 
personality is nothing more than a convenient 
fiction, and when we say that the company alone 
can sue, we are still left with the question— 
who | decides whether to begin litigation in the 
company’s name? 

The answer given by the courts is that a 
shareholder may use the company’s name as 
plaintiff only if a majority of shareholders have 
so resolved. But this stultifies the individual 
shareholder. If the shareholders who control a 
majority of the voting power are of ‘the same 
mind, there will often be no need to litigate. 
This is so, at least, where the directors merely 
threaten to do a wrongful act, because they will 
recognise that the majority shareholders can 
remove them from office or limit their powers 
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isory functions simp'y because they lack. | 


for the future, and will consequently comply 


with the majority’s wishes. On the other hand, 
_if the individual shareholder is not supported 


by a majority of his fellows, the directors can 
with impunity disregard their duties to the 
company and bring about serious harm to his 
investment. Bile 

Fortunately, the picture is not as black as this. 
There are two exceptional cases where an indi- 


vidual shareholder may sue in his own name to 


prevent the breach of duties owed to the com- 
pany, or to ensure the payment of damages to 
the company where the breach has already been 
committed. In these cases the plaintiff share- 
holder may ste even though a majority of his 
fellow shareholders do not support him, or are 
Positively against him. 

The first case where he may sue is wher he 
is treated fraudulently or oppressively by the 
shareholders who control a majority of the 
voting power, whether they are directors or-other 
persons. The classic example of this is Menier v. 
Hooper’s Telegraph Works}. 


telegraph cable from Portugal to Brazil, and a 
trustee for it held the appropriate concession 
from the Brazilian Government. Hooper’s Tele- 
graph Works Ltd. was the majority shareholder 
of the cable company, and had agreed to supply 
it‘ with the requisite submarine cable. Hoopers 


then found that it could sell the submarine cable’ 
at a better price to another concern which pro- 


posed to connect Portugal and Brazil, and it 
arranged with the cable company’s trustee that 
he should transfer the concession to that other 
concern, 

To prevent the cable company from suing the 
trustee and upsetting the scheme, Hoopers, as a 
shareholder of the cable company, procured the 
passing of a resolution to wind it up, Menier, 


“a minority shareholder of the cable company, - 
sued for an injunction to prevent the cable. 


company being wound up and to compel 
Hoopers to disgorge the profit it had made from 
the scheme. The court held that he was entitled 
to these remedies; the case was one of blatant 
fraud. It must be remembered, however, that 
fraud and oppression on the part of a majority 
shareholder both involve a deliberate intention 
by him to deprive the minority shareholders of 
what they are justly entitled to. If this deliberate 
intention to harm is absent, the minority share- 
holders cannot sue even though the majority 
shareholder has brought about a situation which 
causes them financial loss. 


Breach of Duty to the Company 

The second case where the individual share- 
holder may sue'is where the directors have been 
guilty of a deliberate breach of duty to the 
company, and can prevent the shareholders 
resolving that the company shall sue them 
because they control the voting power at a 
meeting of shareholders. The leading case on 
this is Cook wv. Deeks?, decided by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1916 


In this case a - 
cable company “proposed to lay a submarine 


‘shareholders. 
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on ‘appeal feom Canada, In that case a Rpiilway 
construction company laid down a number of 
lengths of railway for the Canadian Pacific 


- Railway Company, and because of the goodwill 


thus built up its directors were able to obtain 
a subsequent contract for laying down more 
line in their own names, The directors also 
owned three-quarters of the construction com- 


pany’s shares, and they were therefore able 
to procure the passing of a resolution at a 


meeting of shareholders that they could keep 
the profit from this latest contract for them- 
selves. - The Judicial Committee held that 
the directors were guilty of a breach of 
duty in thus using the company’s goodwill for 
their own benefit; and because they controlled 
the voting power at shareholders’ meetings, it 
allowed a minority shareholder to sue to com- 
pel them to hand over the profit they had made 
to the company. 


Negligence Not Actionable 

- An individual shareholder can sue in the Cook 
v. Deeks type of case only if he can show that 
two elements are present: there must be not 
only a deliberate breach of duty but also voting 
control by the directors. In the recent case of 
Pavlides v. Fensen? a minority shareholder 
in the Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company 
sought to compel the directors to pay damages 
to the company for negligently selling some of 
its property at less than its real value. The 
directors were also directors of a holding com- 
pany which held a majority of the Tunnel 
Asbestos shares, and they therefore controlled 
the voting power at a meeting of Tunnel 
Asbestos shareholders. Danckwerts J. held that 
the minority shareholder could not be allowed 
to sue where he merely alleged negligence by 
the directors. He did not expressly refer to 
Cook v. Deeks, but in conceding that an indivi- 
dual shareholder can sue where the directors 
have been guilty of fraud, he was clearly referr- 
ing to the kind of deliberate wrongdoing of 
which Cook v. Deeks is an example. 

- On the other hand, even if the directors have 
been guilty of deliberate wrongdoing, an indivi- 
dual shareholder may not sue them if they do 
not control the voting power at a meeting of 
The mere possibility that the 
shareholders may resolve that the company shall 
sue in its name precludes the individual share- 
holder from suing in his. An example of this 
situation is found in the case by whose name 
this branch of the law is known—Foss v. 
Harbottle*. There, directors had fraudulently 
misappropriated the company’s . property, 
but because the shareholders collectively might 
decide whether or not the company should sue 
them, an individual shareholder was held by the 
court to be unable to sue. 

- From what I have said it is clear that the 
individual shareholder’s right to sue in his own 


name is an extremely limited one. His position 


is improved, however, by a provision in the 
Companies Act, 1948, which enables the Board 
of Trade to sue the directors in the company’s 
name to compel them to pay damages to the 
company for loss which they have caused by 
their misconduct. The Board of Trade can ex- 
ercise this power only if it has investigated the 
company’s affairs (which it may do under the 
Act) and the investigation has revealed breaches 


of duty by the directors. 


The value of the Board of Trade’ s power to 


sue is threefold: ie ae Board of Trade may 
sue the directors for any breach of duty, whether - 


deliberate or not, and whether or not the direc- 
tors could. prevent the company suing on its » 
own initiative by reason of their voting power 
as shareholders; secondly, the Board of Trade’s 


action will be preceded by a thorough investiga-_ 


tion of the company’s affairs, so that breaches of 
duty by the directors will be brought to light 
which the individual shareholder could not 


discover; and thirdly, by invoking the help of . 


the Board of Trade instead of suing himself, the 
individual shareholder avoids liability for the 
costs of the action, which must often be a deter- 
rent to a shareholder who has a good case, On 
the other hand, the Board of Trade’s power to 
sue has not bilan been invoked or used, and it 
cannot be pretended that the possibility of its 
being used is yet a strong incentive to directors 


to exercise their powers honestly and carefully. " 


There are thus substantial legal and practical 
limitations on an individual shareholder’s 
Powers to influence the wisdom and to control 
the legality of his directors’ actions. These 
prompt the question whether the shareholder’s 
position can be improved by a change in the 
law, and whether it ought to be improved. 


There can be no doubt that his right to sue 


defaulting directors can be improved. The pre- 


_ sent law is based on the idea that a company 


should not be compelled to pursue a legal 
remedy if the majority of its shareholders do 
not wish to do so, and exceptions have been 
made only where the majority principle has 
been patently abused. But the whole purpose of 
the company suing is to benefit its shareholders 
by protecting the value of their investment. It 
matters nothing to a shareholder whether his 
investment has suffered in consequence of a 
deliberate or negligent act of the directors, or 
whether the directors do or do not control a 
majority of the shareholders’ votes... If the law 
is to be based on the protection of the share- 
holder’s investment, he should be enabled to sue 
the directors whenever the company could do so. 


The Law in the United States 

This is the law in most of the States of the 
United States of America. There, a shareholder 
may always sue directors who have injured his 
investment by a breach of duty to the company. 
Moreover, he may enforce claims of the com- 
pany against outsiders which the directors re- 
fuse to assert—again, in order to protect the 


value of his investment. From American ex- . 


perience there is no reason to conclude that 
this widening of the shareholder’s remedies has 
impaired the efficiency of companies or led to 
a multiplicity of baseless suits of small share- 
holders. On the contrary, it has led to a more 


intimate sense of personal responsibility of 


management to shareholder, and a conscious- 
ness by shareholders that they do have some 
voice in how their money is spent. It would be 
wrong to pretend that this sense of responsibility 
is not present with most British managements, 
but in the few fringe cases where it is absent it 
could be encouraged by a strengthening of a 
law. 


Whether the shareholder’s influence swesllae % 


wisdom of the management of the company’s 
business can or ought to be strengthened is 


more problematical. Even the American courts 
draw a firm line at speculating on the wisest . 


use of managerial powers. For example, where 
81956) Ch. 565 4(1843) 2 Hare 461 


“company tat against an putatied tan’ ‘distitict 
from a director) they’ will not let the shareholder. 
»-sue if for sound business reasons the directors 
‘have decided not to do so. In the daily working 
of any company thousands of decisions must 
be taken which are most unsuitable for judicial 


review. To subject them to the judgement of the ~ 


‘courts would be to impede the working of the 
company’s business, and to require the judges ; 
to pronounce on matters with which they are 
unfamiliar. | 


‘Great Pilwor in the Hands of Few 
But the problem remains. The composition 
of modern companies concentrates great power — 
in the hands of few directors. Is it possible to 
make them answerable for all their actions,” 
whether lawful or not, to the shareholders who ~ 
supply the money with which they work, with- - 
out frustrating their powers of management? — 
And is it desirable that any formal machinery 
should be set up to ensure this responsibility — 
when in most cases it is already ensured by the 
honesty and capability of most directors? On 
the other hand, if the shareholder is to have so 
few of the powers incident to the ownership of a 
business, would it not be more in accordance 
with the realities of the situation for him to be 
a mere creditor of the company? If so, he would 
*merely take loan stock or debentures as his in- 
vestment, as he would do if he subscribed to the 
funds of a nationalised industry. } 
No dogmatic answers to these questions are 
possible. The system as it is works well in the 
great majority of cases, and this, perhaps, is 
the greatest obstacle to reform in the minority — 
of cases that call for it.—Third Programme. 


The Green Past 


Dry winds on the year’s cold corner, 
The furrowed season frets 
For what the seed engenders 

_ And the severed worm forgets. 


God rest the toiling ploughman, 

I wore his discontent, : 
His bitter sweat burned on my brow 
In every field I went. : 


The moon was a whetted symbol 
Shearing my cirrus sheep, 

The pitchfork stars impaled my dreams 
And tossed them from my sleep. 


And in the summer stackyard 

I worked as I was young, 

My future lagged behind me 
~ With its small lute unstrung. 


’ For mud is the labourer’s landscape 
Seen through the distorting tear, 
I spent my eyes in searching for 
The eis flower of the year. 


Now, as the share of memory 
Furrows the fallow mind; 

O, was the shy bloom hiding ~ ae eee 

: Where I walked deaf and blind? <8 

GORDON ‘Harris 

_—Midland Home Service — 
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The Life and Work of Harriet Martineau 
By Vera Wheatley. 
Secker and Warburg. 35s. 


‘FIrTy YEARS HENCE’, wrote Miss Mitford, 
“she will be heard of as one of the curiosities 
of our age, but she will not be read. That is 
my Harriet Martineau creed’, It was a shrewd 
estimate from one of the least cordial of 
Harriet’s acquaintance. The [Illustrations of 
Deerbrook; the Auto- 
biography; The Letters on the Laws of Man’s 


Nature and Development, all those works that 
‘made a sensation in the publishing world of 


their day, are now only opened by students of 


_the nineteenth century. Her children’s tales have 


a natural charm, but no modern child is likely 
to read them, It is the woman who wrote them 
who remains interesting, a considerable figure 
on a crowded stage, and a lively commentary on 
her world. 

George Eliot, who passed for press Harriet 
Martineau’s contributions to the Westminster 
Review, wrote that she was ‘a trump! The only 
Englishwoman that possesses thoroughly the art 
of writing’, Perhaps a degree of affinity ex- 
plained the high praise, for. Harriet, like Marian 
Evans, had levered herself out of a gawky, 
frustrated provincial youth by the steady 
development of her intellectual powers. She had 
not been writing half a dozen years before she 
was courted as a pamphleteer by both political 
parties. Her tour of America was a running 
fight for the Abolitionist Cause. Her friends 
were the Carlyles, the brilliant Lord Durham 
(‘Radical Jack’), Browning, Darwin, and 
Macaulay; later Wordsworth and Florence 
Nightingale. Her energy was inexhaustible, her 
output enormous. In middle life she suffered a 
six years’ illness almost certainly nervous in 
origin, which was cured, she believed, by mes- 
merism. She fashionably and publicly renounced 
the Unitarian faith for agnosticism, 

She spent her later years in the house 
that she built for herself at Ambleside, where 
she was such a notable housewife that even the 
pig ‘ was well scrubbed once a week with soap 
and water’, which soap and water had already 
served for wash day, and went, after the pig, 
to manure the garden, Writing almost up to her 
last day, Harriet was looked after by two young 
nieces whose sacrificial devotion rouses a qualm 
nowadays, though it was accepted by all their 
family as their vocation. 

This woman Miss Vera Wheatley has suc- 
cessfully brought to life against the background 
of her time. She does full justice to Harriet’s 
integrity and ability. She also brings out the 
gentle, motherly side of her nature, not always 
apparent to those whom she offended by her 
unsparing candour. Miss Wheatley does not use 


- the psychologist’s probe nor try to explain the 


enigma: this woman who had so much vitality 
and gave and received so much in friendship 


_ seems never to have approached the threshold 
of sexual love. Her obtuse criticism of Villette 


her prissy comments on -Dickens’ work 
) pechary. more clearly than Miss Wheatley 


} limitations help to make “more 


definite the outline of the strong and original 
‘personality ther emerges from this enjoyable 
*book. 


Proust and Literature: the Novelist as 
Critic. By Walter A. Strauss. Oxford, 


- for Harvard University Press. 38s. ° 


Mr. Strauss follows the current diversion of 
critical interest from Proust’s philosophical 
speculation to his experience of literature, deal- 
ing, as he warns us, not with influences but 
with Proust as a literary critic. Working 
methodically through centuries and authors he 
gives a good account of Proust’s pastiches, 
direct references to the authors and their works 
in articles and letters and indirect references 


through fictional characters, The result is an 


interesting conspectus of Proust’s literary taste 
and conscious insights which will also serve the 
serious student of Proust as a reference-book. 

If the reader is left with an appetite both 
quickened and unassuaged it is perhaps because, 
as the author points out on his last page, ‘ be- 
hind Proust the critic stands, like a guardian 
angel, Proust the artist, dictating to the critic 
what is important, what is interesting, and what 
is relevant to the artist’, In short, we read Proust 
on Ruskin not to understand Ruskin but to 
understand Proust, and for this understanding 
Mr, Strauss has collected the raw materials but 
hardly done more. To the raw materials them- 
selves we need moreover to add Proust’s un- 
rationalised insights into the work of his literary 
masters, which are reflected in the structure and 
sensibility of his own novel but extremely 
difficult to exhibit on their own. There are some 
omissions in the bibliography, notably Autret’s 
Influence de Ruskin sur .. . Proust which would 
have indicated in turn a third article by Dr, J. 
Murray even more considerable than the two 
listed by Mr. Strauss. 


Dickens at Work. By John Butt and 


Kathleen Tillotson. Methuen. 25s. 
There are three ways of writing about a man 
and his work: the humanistic, the symbolistic, 
and the scholastic. The first is the method of 
the biographer, who reveals the character of the 
man and relates it to the nature of his work. 
The second is the method of the critic, who 
discovers a hidden meaning in what appears 
obvious to the ordinary reader. The third is the 
method of the professor, who attempts to clarify 
the imagination by examining fresh facts. The 
first modern critic to become notable as an 
interpreter of Dickens was an American, Mr. 
Edmund Wilson, who made the startling dis- 
covery that the novels are full of symbols. He 
ran these to earth, so to speak, exposed their 
true meaning, and was at once accepted as the 
chief critical authority on the subject. So suc- 
cessful was he that it is surprising he did not 
follow up his feat by spotting the symbols in 
the Sherlock Holmes stories, in the works of 
J. M. Barrie, Lewis Carroll and a hundred others 
whose writings are so packed with symbols that 
nearly every feature may be mistaken for an 
emblem. In fact it is almost impossible for any 
author not to strew his pages unconsciously with 


symbols. But their explanation is seldom either 
interesting or-illuminating. 

It is likely that the authors of this book, 
Professor John Butt and Mrs. Kathleen Tillot- 
son, will do for the informative view of Dickens’ 
novels what Mr. Wilson did for the interpreta- 
tive. In dealing with eight of his works, they 
show how he was restricted by serial publication, 
how he overcame the difficulty, how he planned 
his novels in advance, and how he took care 
to keep in tune with his public. But the notes 
he made before writing his novels merely 
demonstrate ‘what anyone with a modicum of 
intelligence already knows: that no great 
creative artist ever sticks exactly to his original 
plan. And the excisions of passages from the 
original manuscript in order to fit the story into 
weekly or nionthly parts, as well as the changes 
or adaptations of the narrative to suit the feel- 
ings of his readers, would have been assumed 
by all those who know anything about Dickens 
as man or writer. The notes and memoranda 
quoted here are interesting to the expert in such 
matters, but throw no light on the character 
and little on the art of Dickens. The authors 
omit to mention Disraeli’s Sybil, which, pub- 
lished in 1845; was the true precursor of Hard 
Times; but their identification of Bucket in 
Bleak House with the real Inspector Field of 
the Detective Police is a good point, and they 
give a sound explanation of ‘ Nobody’s Fault’, 
the original title of Little Dorrit. 

Altogether they may be complimented on their 
industry, the results of which will delight every 
Dickensian who cannot read enough of his hero. 


The English Public School. By Vivian 
Ogilvie. Batsford. 30s. 
Mr. R. A. Butler has defined the public school 
as a school that is either a member of the Head- 
masters’ Conference or of the Governing. Bodies’ 
Association. ;This does not quite match up to 
the meaning in popular usage. In ‘its full- 
blown form’ a public school is expensive, 
serving the upper classes, not local, predomin- 
antly boarding, independent of local or state 
control yet not profit-making, and offering with 
variations an established mode of education. 
Long before the expression ‘ public school’ 
came to be used (in the last century) nearly all 
the schools in this category as well as others 
that have not survived were grammar schools, 
established to give an education to boys whose 
parents could not afford it. It was taken for 
granted that talent suited to university study 
must not be wasted. The headmaster would be 
in holy orders and throughout the Middle Ages 
the subjects of instruction would be in Latin 
as a spoken language, dialectic and rhetoric. 
The nobility was the only class that did not 
attend these schools; the education of noble- 
men’s sons was usually in private. The Renais- 
sance substituted literary Latin for dog Latin 
and introduced Greek into the schools (as soon 
as there were qualified men to teach it) but, 
curiously enough, it had a more liberalising 
effect on the private education of the aristocracy 
than on tke schooling of the grammar school 
boys. 
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The Sea Dreamer 
The Life of Joseph Conrad 
GERARD JEAN-AUBRY 


“A timely assessment of Conrad in the year that 
will mark the centenary of his birth."— ~ 
Scotsman. 


“M. as-Acbaan s book in spite of the richness 
of its material, is in itself a tale of adventure.” 
— EARL OF BIRKENHEAD in Daily Telegraph. 25s. 


Dictionary of Russian Literature 
WILLIAM E. HARKINS 


Includes notes on all the Russian writers and philosophers of any 
significance together with articles on literary periods, schools, 
genres and on technical literary tefms. 30s. 


Letters of Luke the Physician 
CANON ROGER LLOYD 


“ 


. a lovely and fascinating book . 
period is conveyed with quite superb accuracy.’ 


— BISHOP WAND in The Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


The Balance of Truth 
KATIB CHELEBI 
the theory and practice of Islamic religion. 13s. 6d. 
Studies in Secret Diplomacy 
DR. W. GOTTLIEB 
From these studies of the secret diplomacy surrounding the entry 
of Turkey and Italy into the first World War emerges a pictute of 


the complex machinery behind the obvious wheels of international 
politics. 35s. 


The Everest-Lhotse Expedition 
ALBERT EGGLER 


; 


The story of the Swiss Expedition of 1956. 


Translated by HUGH MERRICK. - Illustrated 21s: 


The Unservile State 
Edited by GEORGE WATSON 


Leading members of the Liberal Party including Joseph Grimond, 
Elliott Dodds and Graham Hutton discuss the present position of 
liberty in the Welfare State. 21s. 


The Organisation of | 
British Central Government 


Edited by D. N. CHESTER.“ ., an admirable historical study and 
a mine of information shoe re movements of work between 
departments in the past 40 years.”— Daily Telegraph. 32s. 
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survival of 


changing eae tone, bireiiue their scholar- 
fo Pee. as we know did not invent the 


ient ene ends a new stream of non- 
ormist schools all helped to widen the 
mn of what a modern education should be. 
_ Mr. Ogilvie makes of all this a fascinating 
lah He shows us something particularly 

— English as part of English history. He points to 
a the schools rising one by one and to the men 
_ who founded or ruled them. He does not make 
= or encourage attack. Over meaty illus- 
_ trations peers acd Graperane: book. 


> Ice. By Car. C. J. W. Simpson, R.N. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 37s. 6d. 

| neem South. By W. E. Anderson. 
Evans. 185. 

Gladler Island. By G. Sutton. 

= Chatto and Windus. 218: % 


ae Most of the land surface of the earth has now 
- been explored and mapped at least roughly, al- 
though there remain vast areas where the details 
5 have yet to. be filled in. The Polar regions are 
the Teast known of all, and because the natural 


take parti ‘the akecwations to be Wse during 
the International Geophysical Year has particu- 
larly focused public attention upon these remote 
Parts of the world at the present moment, and 
these books giving accounts of recent expeditions 


Sota. and to ‘establish a base for 
rysical Seiten pea on the surface of the 
‘ mecca te the desolate centre of 


with financial ! backing from 


Is were 


on an alan lake, the Brinnnia S¢, 
shore of which the base was set up. Many 


his ois including those to establish the 
ties camp on the ice cap. A further 


return ins with all its major objects accom- 
plished and a vast mass of scientific information 
to be studied, analysed, and written up. Com- 
mander Simpson’s account of the expedition 
makes fascinating reading, and is a worthy 
account of a great adventure. 

The other two books are concerned with the 


other pole—the Antarctic. The Falkland Islands 


Dependencies Survey has maintained a number 


of bases in western Antarctica since they were 


first established for political reasons during the 
war. The work carried on in them has ranged 
from . geographical exploration and surveying to 
geological and biological research. The staff 
manning the bases has been constantly changing 
over this period of time—a tour of duty runs to 
about two years—and many young men have 
had 2 a chance of showing what they are made of 
in these remote regions. W. E. Anderson’s 
Expedition South recounts the experiences of 
one of them, and paints a very good picture of 
life at a F.I.D.S. base. G. Sutton’s Glacier Land 
tells of a party that enthusiastically set off to 
climb the untrodden mountain peaks of the sub- 
antarctic island of South Georgia. They found 
they had set themselves a harder task than they 
had expected, and Mount Paget and her neigh- 
bours still remain virgin in their immaculate 
mantles of everlasting snow. The book gives a 
lively account of the party’s experiences, and is 
ea with some aig eeeins photographs. 


ge 
Progress in the Age of Reason 
By R. V. Sampson. Heinemann. 21s. 


Dr, Sampson is a rationalist, and he does not 
think of the Age of Reason as something which 
ended with the Romantic Revival. For him the 
Age. of Reason is still continuing, Thus, although 
the greater part of his book is taken up with 
history—in the sense of Ideengeschichte—it 
comes right up to date; and there are also 
several important sections which are analytical 
rather than historical. It is, and is meant to be, 
a sociologist’s book. 

Although he denies the possibility of the so- 
called universal law of progress, Dr. Sampson 
nevertheless ‘believes in objective standards of 
qualitative assessment. Men differ notoriously in 
eir a about ethics, but, Dr. Sampson 


agrees with Hobhouse that the possibility of 
moral progress lies not in the emergence of new 
and better instincts in mankind, but rather ‘ 

the rationalisation of the moral code, Sites as 
society advances, becomes more clearly thought 
ou phat consistently and comprehensively 


ee applied’. To d 


ve 


notion of ar 
there somieh 
accessible to t 
crucial point can ee 
negatively; it : Sieetation of the. irrational — a ee é 
from men’s various moral codes which is the = 
mark, on this-view, of mora] progress. And it 
is the laws of reason themselves which provide 
the universality. 

In an interesting analysis of the current East- 
West conflict, Dr. Sampson rejects the view that Os 
the two sides are divided by incompatible value 
systems. They are divided, he believes, by their — ar,” 
disagreement as to what constitute facts. The Lak as 
communist nations maintain that any economic ‘ 
system which is predominantly capitalist is 


abe 
la aa 


doomed by the inherent logic of its competitive ane 
institutions to collapse amidst widespread human ™e : 
suffering. The democratic nations, on the other Ped 


hand, are similarly convinced that the denial of coe 
political liberty constitutes so violent a breach 
of men’s fundamental aspirations as to make aoa 
such a system a menace to its neighbours. Dr. 
Sampson suggests that it is harder for men to 
agree about what is than to agree about what ‘S 
ought to be, when the ‘is’ in question involves 
a degree of abstraction and induction so large 

as to put it beyond the capacity of any single 
individual to obtain verification from his own = 
limited experience of reality. This is not an 
optimistic view; and indeed Dr. Sampson 

seems to think that until we have some sort 

of psycho-analysis of nations comparable to the 
Freudian analysis of individuals, we can hardly - 
expect nations to pursue a wholly rational 

policy. It may be true that no nation has any- 

thing in the world to fear today but fear. How- 

ever, as Dr. Sampson says, ‘fear is a dreadful 

thing to have to fear’. . 


. ‘ 

The Union of Burma: a Study of the ee 
First Years of Independence. Bare 
By Hugh Tinker. Oxford, for the a 

- Royal Institute of International — 
Affairs. 42s. f 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since Burma 

attained independence. The English withdrawal 

in January 1948, though carried out by the ~~ ~ 

Attlee government, was in accordance with the 

policy of the Churchill government, and the form 

it took was rendered inevitable by the action of 

Churchill’s nominee Lord Louis Mountbatten 

three years earlier: in 1945, overriding officials 

with long experience of the country, Mountbatten 
had recognised Aung San as the national leader. 

Aung San had begun fomenting strikes at the 
age of twenty-one. He headed the Fifth Column 
which helped the Japanese to drive the English 
out of Burma, and was rewarded with the com- 
mand of the Japanese-sponsored Burmese army. 

Later, when the Japanese were in full retreat, he 

brought his troops over to the Allies. At the 

time of his assassination in 1947 he was only 
thirty-one. He and his associates were distrusted 
by the older age groups of their fellow country- 
men. But they represented the younger age 
groups. Mountbatten’s recognition strengthened 
their position and, with shirted armies at their 
back, they swept the elections. Hence the ministry 

that took over from the English in January 1948 

consisted of young enthusiasts who dispensed 

with the services of their permanent officials, men 
of their own race whom the English had trained. 


they run only by daylight, under 


_ University. 


Within 2 fe months they were Jose Rates 
over most of the interior. Their discontented 
followers roamed the country in armed bands, 
and the troops sent against them, originally Aung 
San’s own Burmese battalions, mutinied in their 
favour. U Nu, Aung San’s friend and successor 


as prime minister, had the kindliest intentions 


towards the Karens, a minority race who sup- 


_ plied the army with some of its best-disciplined 
battalions, and with their support he quelled this _ 


particular mutiny. But he could not control the 
hooligans among his own people, the Burmese, 
whose excesses soon goaded the Karens into 
rebellion, a rebellion in which even the Karen 
battalions ended by joining in 
February 1949; not that this made 
matters much worse, because the 
general disorder is mainly Burmese . 
not Karen. For the next two years 
no trains ran farther than ten miles 
from Rangoon, and even now, when 
they run throughout the interior, 


armed escort, preceded by an 
armoured pilot train. 

Mr, Tinker does not gloze over 
such matters but he places them in 
perspective and shows us the com- 
plete picture, Lawlessness will long 
continue, if only on a reduced scale, 
as the government is noticeable 
chiefly for the excellence of its . 
intentions. But its members are 
sincerely dedicated to the ideal of 
a democratic welfare state and any 
alternative government would be 
drawn from men of the same 
humane type. There is no cohesion 
between the numerous rebel gangs 
which infest the interior, and even 
those which naively style themselves 
Communist lack leaders likely to 
get any support from the people at 
large. 

Mr. Tinker has produced an 
admirable study. He saw many parts 
of the country in the war and again 
during his recent year as visiting 
Professor of History at Rangoon 
He covers every field, 
political, military, economic, cul- 
tural and religious, Much of his material has 
never appeared in print or been available to the 
public even in Burma. He presents it in a form 
which is not only intelligible but distinguished 
throughout by good judgement. 


The Spirit of the: Wild. By W. J. Long. 
Heinemann. 18s. 

The Trumpeting Herd. By G. Muldoon. 
Hart-Davis. 16s. 

The first of these books deals with the’ wild 

animals~ of North America, the second with 

those of Africa: both are excellent though they 

differ as widely~in treatment as in subject. 

Dr. William Long, who died in 1952 at the age 
of eighty-six, was an American Congregational 
minister, naturalist, explorer and writer whose 
last book was published in 1923. After his death 
his daughter discovered a bundle of unpublished 
manuscripts in his safe, and the greater part of 
this book consists of selections from this un- 
expected fi-d, And a splendid find it is—seven- 


teen articles ranging from how a porcupine 
shoots its quills to considerations of animal 


psychology. All of them are full of close and 


~ scholar. mn ‘hits volume he ieee: aco 


accurate observation, acute comment, and the His article on ‘ The King’ s Government in 


breath of the wilderness, Dr. Long’s ‘style is as 
good as his matter, 

‘Guy Muldoon is an Agricultural Officer in 
Nyasaland where his activities are directed to 
driving the elephants out of their last remaining 
strongholds to make room for the advance 
of civilisation. The native population has 
almost doubled in ‘twenty-five years 
every square yard of fertile land is needed 
for growing food; and so the elephants 
must be 


settled regions. The territory left for the 


‘An old peasant and his son near Fariman, a small town that was founded 
by the late Reza Shah to the east of Meshed’. One of the 110 photographs 
by A. Costa in Persia: introductory essay and notes by L, Lockhart (Thames 
and Hudson, 50s.) 


elephants is too small to provide enough food 
for their yet considerable numbers, and they 
have no choice but to raid the crops of the 
African farmers. Muldoon’s job is to reduce 
numbers by shooting the raiders and to drive the 
survivors back into their reserves. The book is 
full of exciting adventures met with in the 
course of the author’s work, and full, too, of 
much interesting lore about elephants and other 
wild animals. 


The Victoria History of the Counties 
of England: A History of Wiltshire. 
Vol. v. Edited by R. B. ee and 
Elizabeth Crittall. 

O.U.P. 105s. (cloth). 126s. (half leather) 
The Victoria History of the County of Wilt- 
shire promises to be the most substantial county 
history produced in this country since the great 
folio histories, written and published by private 
enterprise, ceased to be published nearly three 
generations ago. It has the good fortune to have 
as its general editor Mr. R. B. Pugh, who is both 


a native of the county and an accomplished — 


and — 


driven into reserves and still un- 


“ Middle Ages’ 


is an important study of the : 
offices of the sheriff, the coroner, and the 
escheator, and of the administration of justice. 


He also contributes the article on the medieval 
parliamentary history of the county, though on 


this theme it is the later period which is the — 


more important for national history. Wiltshire 
was renowned in later centuries for the multi- 


tude of its constituencies. Besides the shire and — 
the city of Salisbury, there were no fewer than 
boroughs—thirty-four 


fifteen parliamentary 


members in all. In the Reformation Parliament — 


Wiltshire had nearly twice as many 
members as its nearest rival, Sussex; — 


though by 1563 Cornwall, the most 


eighteenth century, had surpassed 
even Wiltshire in the number of its 
members. 

_Two well-known professional 
historians deal with the later parlia- 


down to 1688, and Miss Ransome 


interesting task in bringing the 
decade. 
century history, in some fields at 
least, seems to be cluttered up with 
machinery rather than personalities; 


pathies—he draws aptly for example 
upon Hudson’s A Shepherd’s Life 


-way Factory—enable him to escape 


verve and distinction. — 

Three substantial articles Geetea 
the development of local govern- 
ment during the past 400 years. 
A special article on education 
deals, inter alia, with the history of 


the Castle Inn, where trade was 
being undermined by the new rail- 
ways, The school was almost killed 
‘in infancy_ by over-rapid growth; 
and the boys were nearly all killed 
by ‘almost chronic hunger’, which culminated 


in the Great Rebellion of 1851. Yet sixteen years 


later, after a number of necessary reforms, Marl- 
borough’s record in university scholarships was 
surpassed only by that of Rugby. _ 

Miss Waterhouse grapples with the history 
of public health dutifully, and competently for 
the last 100 years. But she is exceedingly sketchy 


on the earlier centuries, She has only a few 


words on leprosy, and her account of plague 


does not begin effectively until the early seven-_ 


but Professor Hyde’s wide sym- 


- Marlborough College, which began 
life (for quite accidental reasons) in — 


notorious of all the counties in the — 


mentary history—Professor Bindoff — 
to 1832. Professor Hyde has a less 


story down from 1832 to the present _ 
So much of nineteenth- — 


and Alfred Williams’ Life in a Rail-— 


this arid trap, and he writes with — 


teenth century. There is nothing about the © 


medieval visitations of the plague, and only a 


few scraps on the sixteenth century. Nor is there — 


a word about that remarkable killer, ‘the great — 


sweat’, which provoked a rapid death and a 


high motley during the sixteenth century. Tt 


attacked the rich with particular virulence (or 


so it was said—this bit of hearsay requires test- 
ing) and was known to the cheerful populace — 
as Stop-gallant. We have our own variety of 


ideological plague now, but it is eres rather 


than medical. 


that fed, chilling = ae of Chicago’s 
Ww d of gamblers, hoodlums, and heroin- 
s, The Man with the Golden Arm. His 
novel paints, as lividly and even more 
Bi le _Scabrous: Pel of New 


.“ “nor write, bes fan bile ae ise ering 
Sin: peephole spectacles for voyeurs. The love of 
font life, iow is a worn att Prostitute 


= Boaaan aa Ae ree who have never 
caer in — whole lives’. adage readers, 


ape tarts, no. saints of the gutter. None of 
his people begins to become a great human being, 
for none of them begins to be a whole one. 
Each has been maimed and stunted by some 
lack—Dove by his illiteracy, Hallie by her 
touch of colour, the others by poverty of money 
or love. They live out half-lives in a half- 
world ‘symbolised by the wrestler Schmidt, 
oot at the thighs by a train. For these 

the Depression years, blowing away 
ca youth along dusty highways, on 


; plains themselves. They are 
"halved rather than lost for the most part, they 
os wolfishly to terms with deprivation 


pure social realism, either. Veins 
qehee cok fantasy mingle in 


hungry people defeat judgement: 


eaihcait econ, the tone somehow 
hes the heroic. The clue, I think, lies in 


the crowded imagery. A real world 

ks fragmentarily through their lyrics: 

made plenty money back in twenty-two, 

hiskey and women made a fool of you. 

don’t you do right, _ ‘ = 

me some money, too , 

Algren’ 's must be the first attempt, I should 
to transfer this real world, lifted by music 

the power of myth, on to paper: to capture 

terature the cheap glamour, the fatalism and 


_ the violence of Basin Street. It is a self-conscious 
‘ effort; and obviously the reality sometimes con- 


fronts uneasily its mythical projection. But on 
the whole, it is extraordinarily successful. For 


1 geek of its length, A Walk on the Wild Side 


sustains a ballad energy. While it does, its 
they are nov 
‘more ‘to be questioned or altered than ballad 
characters. Mr. Algren has written, in fact, a 
modern Beggar’ s Opera, to his characters’ own 

@heinrich Boll might also be called something 
of a folk poet in prose, seeking the roots of a 
p ular mythology in thinner, more devastated 
He seems the best of the writers who have 


"emerged from Germany’s convalescence; cer- 
tainly, none has described it better than he. 


Two young things, in.a shattered Rhine city 
which might be Cologne, begin to fall in love. 
But how is it to be done? What are they to feel? 
The whole sensibility and social mythology of a 
nation has been corrupted and destroyed. After 
Wagner, Aryan Paganism and the rest, they have 
to” renew the ceremony of innocence on their 
own. All they have to teach them is their ex- 
perience of hunger. To Walter, the competent 
young man who comes and sneers at damaged 
washing-machines, love for Hedwig has only one 
previous parallel. He can explain its miracle 
only by recalling the days of his post-war 

dolescence, ~when, starving and reckless, he 
would buy a huge, steaming loaf of fresh white 
bread and wolf it on the street. To be fed when 
hungry—this is the highest he can imagine; 
and so the long fever of a nation subsides once 
more into nature. 

Little happens in the book—it is scarcely more 
than a long short story—except this dazzling 
joint discovery of plenty. But behind it, Herr 
| weaves common-place detail into a thick- 
ured tissue of meaning. Behind the pallid 
_ of the modern scene, with its cheap, 
ding prosperity, run black and crimson 
sade memories of the catastrophe and the 
martial. past. One gets the impression of a 
a oan immensely controlled writer, deliber- 
ay himself on plainness, on ordinary 


now entir 


natches of song thrown up from time | 


unjust, ho 


< 


goodness. One feels that it is a limitation. But 
it is good to be ‘reminded that there is a poetry 
‘of normality. Perhaps only a post-war German 
writer could evoke it so urgently and movingly. 

A tribute to normality, but paid in prose, 
makes the most interesting feature of J. I. M. 
Stewart’s A Use of Riches. Or rather, to a type 


both normal and extraordinary—the Wyke- | 


hamist. Odd as it sounds, English fiction has 


neglected. the subject of the public schools. 


Hundreds of stories about the lives of their boys, 


certainly, have been written for boys; but who, 


apart from Kipling and Anthony Powell, has 
seriously considered them in relation to adult 
life, the relation in which they become im- 
portant and interesting? Yet what a subject! — 
these tiny, autocratic enclaves of youth, adoles- 
cent city states within the state: disparate as 
Athens, Thebes or Sparta, leaving their imprints 
as strongly upon as many minds and lives. Of 
the imprints, Winchester’s seems the most for- 
midable and fascinating, and Mr. 
study of a typical product is an acute and pene- 
trating piece of work. Rupert Craine is one of 
those trim, polished City men who look like 
retired colonels, but in fact are frustrated artists. 


Within him lies a passionate sensibility, hunger- — 
ing for Italy and wine; but he would collapse. 


without the bulwarks, also his prison, of wealth, 
habit and decorum. So he compromises on con- 
noisseurship: collects pictures, speaks adequate 
Tuscan, and compares St. Paul’s mentally, as he 
hurries down Cheapside, to San Vitale. 

It is significant that he should have married 
the widow of the great English painter Arnan- 


der. Suddenly, Arnander turns up alive in 


Florence. How will Rupert react: as man or 
amateur, with passion or discreet abnegation be- 
fore the genius he reveres? It is a dilemma which 
probes, certainly, the depths of his Wykeham- 
ism; but it is a fairly preposterous one, and by 
taking it seriously, unfortunately, Mr. Stewart 
robs his novel of seriousness, The qualities which 
make him so good a writer of thrillers, under the 
name of Michael Innes, undo him here. The 
intelligence which enjoys speculating on possi- 


“bilities and limiting cases leaves experience too 


far behind for art. A Use of Riches has clever 
plotting, some brilliant observation, a graceful 
style and impeccable logic. It is as perfectly and 
coherently made as a system of metaphysics; 
and alas, as hopelessly made up. It would be 
impossible not to enjoy such an exercise of an 
intelligence as fine as Mr. Stewart’s. It is 
equally impossible to regard it—with the excep- 
tion of the portrait of its hero—as more than 
an exercise. 
RONALD BRYDEN 


This is the last of Mr, Bryden’s ‘New Novels’ articles. 
Next week Mr. Hilary Corke will take over from him. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Mudlarking 


LOOKING BACK ON IT, I seem to have spent 
most of last week slithering about in mud and 
rain while vast and voracious machines chewed 
tons of earth and stones out of the countryside 
and spat it out elsewhere. Actually this im- 
pression was induced for the most part by a 
‘Now’ programme called ‘Highway No. 1’ on 
Wednesday, but on the previous evening I had 
watched men shovelling earth and stones on a 
hilltop called Nimrud Dagh in Turkey, and next 
evening during a televisionary visit to a fictitious 


The furniture arrives at one of Haverton’s new houses: a scene from ‘ The 
Invaders—the Story of a New Town’ on August 15 


New Town I had been threatened with burial 
under ten tons of soil by a bulldozer which for 
.a brief moment invaded my screen. 

Highway No. 1 is or will be a double-track 
motorway linking Birmingham with north-west 
England, and the section of it shown in this 
programme was the eight miles of the Preston 
by-pass. It was a grim and impressive pro- 
gramme, impressive in the intense energy with 
which work was going on and the formidable 
modern equipment which was doing it—the 
bulldozers, twenty-ton tippers, scrapers, pile- 
drivers, and what-not; and grim not only 
because we seemed in this spectacularly violent 
assault on miles of peaceful country to be 
watching a kind of murder but also because, 
from 7.30 to 8.5 on Wednesday evening when 
work was still going on, steady rain was adding 
to the mud and general squalor of the scene. 
But the scenes were not all of destruction. We 
had interesting shots of some of the twenty-three 
bridges on the section in various stages of con- 
struction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
middle of these convulsions of nature, clinging, 
slithering, jumping, incredibly sure-footed and 
volubly talking to us or those at work on the 
road was Raymond Baxter; except when his 
mate Bill Taylor, high and dry ‘in his helicopter, 
took over now and then, and set miles of 
country streaming across our field of vision. I 


still feel that these helicopter passages in pro- 
grammes of this kind contribute little else than 
dazzle and eye-strain: the moments when a 
bird’s-eye view is a positive advantage are so few 
that I would willingly forgo them. 

Next evening to Haverton, a synthetic satel- 
lite town constructed out of facts gathered from 
the New Towns now being built in the Home 
Counties. The facts—the opposition of those 
who lived in the peaceful old town to the 
threatened ‘ conurbation’, their gradual conver- 
sion to interest and participation in the new 
community, the split in'sympathy between old 
inhabitants who welcome and those who abhor 
the invasion, the initial disappointment of new- 
comers to the still unfinished town: these had 
been worked up by 
Leonard Cottrell into 
‘The Invaders: the 
Story of a New Town’, 
a dramatised documen- 
tary programme. 

The theme, a small 
but complex revolution 
involving acute and 
deep-seated emotions, is 
one which to me is ex- 
tremely interesting. Why 
was it, then, that I 
found the hour such 
heavy going? Precisely 
because of the dramatic 
form which is com- 
monly believed to 
lighten the burden for 
the patient viewer. ‘ The 
play’s the thing’ said 
Hamlet, and so say the 
radio programme- 
makers, but half the 
time ,they are wrong 
because the dramatic 
form makes it almost 
impossible not to regard 
the programme as a play and this has unfortu- 
nate consequences; for regarding it as a play 
the viewer judges it as a play and notices in 
nine cases out of ten that it is not a good play. 

Nor on the other hand was ‘The Invaders’ 
always convincing as a slice of life. Take 
a single instance: the grand old lady and 
her young companion in the early scene in 
the pub are both ferocious opponents of 
the new town, yet in one of the final 
scenes the old lady appears heart and soul 
in the new community, sitting on com- 
mittees and so on, and the young woman 
is hobnobbing with all and sundry in the 
pub. We have been given no idea of the 
slow and difficult conversion to the new 
way of life of these two die-hards and 
consequently we are unable to regard 
them as anything more than lay figures in 
a pi-jaw. Nevertheless the programme had 
some excellent ideas in it. Very effective, 
for example, were those quick changes 
from scene to scene in each of which a 
group of people are chatting and the talk 
in the second provides a sharp comment 
on the talk in the first. 

The large cast of anonymous actors and 
actresses gave all possible life to their 
parts, and both the writing and acting of 
the part of the middle-aged lady who 
showed prospective residents round the 


Unloading concrete during the construction of the 
Preston by-pass—‘ Highway No. 1’, shown in 


‘Now’ on August 14 
John Cura 


New Town was a most amusing and subtle bit 
of caricature. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Bits and Pieces 


By Now, on either sound or television, we must 
have encountered Bernard Braden at nearly all 
times and all meals, though I am not sure about 
‘Elevenses with Braden’, which may have 
escaped me. He is an endearingly tranquil actor, 
if with a rueful look in the eye as though he knows 
someone may hit him very hard at any moment. 
Still, behind everything there is a pleasant feel- 
ing of confidence that the aggressor will inevi- 
tably slip on a bit of orange-peel as he is leaving. 

Braden, on sound-radio, is among my blithe 
memories. Long ago he reminded me of a stage 
direction in an Elizabethan play, ‘ Enter Antic, 
Frolic, and Fantastic’, with another from the 
same piece, ‘Enter Venelia, mad; and goes in 
again ’. Good; but in his television series, ‘ Early 
to Braden’, he is less antic, frolic, and fantastic 
than he used to be. Or it may be that, last 
week, his material baffled him. He talked of 
dreams, ‘as thin of substance as the air’, and 
little happened to enliven his talk. The byplay, 


Bernard Braden at the piano in his programme ‘ Early to 
Braden’ on August 15 
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as amply capricious and irrelevant as at any 
meeting with Braden, did not come off. 

His script-writers, Ted Allan and ‘a host of 
others *, were unhelpful. The sketch of Mayfair- 
voice-in-Hoxton-manner spent its humour with- 
in thirty seconds; a tourist industry sketch was 
pallid Mummerset, and the Tibetan choir a bore. 
And yet Braden, there at the piano, was his 
own immensely likeable self. Anxiously I waited 
for the flash-and-outbreak, but his script be- 
trayed him, and we were left with those rueful 
eyes and that: soothing, slightly reproachful 
voice: the tones of a man who could utter much 
more than these ‘thoughts of a dry brain in a 
dry season’. Perhaps, just back from holiday, I 
was not in the mood. Since no one can be more 
loyal to this artist,-the frolic and the fantastic, 
I shall wait for a chance to redeem ‘myself. 

Curiously, for five minutes after the pro- 
gramme had ended, I could not detach myself 
from it. We had reached the News, and for me 
it was ‘ News with Braden’. Thus a bulletin on 
the Covent Garden strike seemed to me for a 
while to be pure Braden, and funnier than any- 
thing that had gone before. Ashamed, I realised 
what was happening, and composed myself into 
the state of reverence needed for any news pro- 
gramme. I felt that the reader’s eye was upon me 
as if I had been caught brawling in church. 

This kind of thing occurs too often in the 
present plan when programmes are huddled on 
in desperate succession, without pause. If we 
pick up any book or newspaper immediately 
after dropping another, the mind finds it hard 
to switch immediately. Past and present kiss and 
commingle. So it is with television. I cannot 
think that two- or three-minute breaks between 
programmes are past the wit of the planners to 
provide, particularly as there is time to spare. 

On Saturday, for example, there was a thirty- 
five minute delay—the wrong sort of break— 
before we reached ‘ The Jimmy Wheeler Show ’. 
I doubt whether the programme was worth the 
wait, though Mr. Wheeler is a personality, the 
kind of tough fellow I could imagine arguing 
for hours with Pistol, Bardolph, and Nym. In 
spite of some useful zany-stuff now and then, 
when Mr. Wheeler said ‘ What’s this lark?’ I 
thought only of another bird. Even so, one 
almost forgave him for the sake of a brief, pre- 
posterous bar scene with Charlie Drake in which 
money seemed to be—in another dramatist’s 
phrase—as plates dropped from 
their pockets. (Braden might 
have enjoyed this.) Elsewhere 
there was an apt description of 
a dubious character: ‘His eyes 
were set so close together that 
he used the same eyebrow for 
both’ (someone, I daresay, be- 
wildered by the squeeze-and- 
cram of an average night’s pro- 
gramme). 

The latest ‘Escape’ play, 
“The Warrant Officer’, was 
much more compelling than the 
first I met. (It is embarrassing 
to realise how teasily selective 
one can become from the safety 
of an armchair.) Aidan Craw- 
ley’s description of this escaper 
as ‘a very gallant and brilliant 
man’ appeared to be only just, 
and that final progress over the 
wire is a heart-in-the-mouth 
memory. Robert Gillespie had 
the right sang-froid as the bi- 
lingual 


Benny. 

I must leave ‘The Girl at the 
Next Table’ to next time. My 
last piece in a week of brevities 
is the fifth instalment of ‘ Vil- 
lette’. In it we left the concealed 
Lucy listening to M. Paul and 


THE LISTENER 


Justine Marie at the fete. Ada F. 
Kay has done more than ‘ adapt’ 
the novel; she has collaborated 
with Charlotte Bronté, and im- 
posed upon the book a theatrical 
form that might have surprised 
Charlotte, but I doubt would 
have worried her. (True, she 
might have been alarmed to see 
how, the moment the bell rings, 
Lucy’s pupils rise and cut her off 
in mid-sentence.) It is a supple 
production—Miss Burnham, I 
think, has been delighted by that 
mirror in the hall—and Jill Ben- 
nett, as the douce consolatrice, 
Lucy, and Marda Vanne as 
Madame Beck are straight from 
Bronté. A triumph, because here 
they might so easily have been 
straight from Braden.’ ‘ Enter 
Venelia, mad; and goes in again’. 
J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Rave for One 


Last Marcu I wRorte in this column about 
Paul Scofield’s remarkable radio performance as 
the brain-washed Cardinal in ‘The Prisoner ’. 
In roles of spiritual suffering and mental malaise 
he is our foremost living actor. At present he is 
giving, in Rodney Ackland’s ‘A-Dead Secret’, 
a performance that might have seemed outside 
his range, of a man whose insensitiveness costs 
him his life. It is-typical of Mr. Scofield that 
the moments in the last act of that play where 
he betrays this selfish insensibility to the counsel 
who might have defended him on a murder 
charge are not only true characterisation but 
revelations of a spiritual condition; the sort of 
dramatic experience which forcibly reminds us 
that great acting is an art and a mystery, not 
simply a skill. 

It was in March also that Gogol’s ‘ Diary of 
a Madman’ was broadcast in the Third Pro- 
gramme. I heard it then but did not write 
about it because I thought it too important to be 
dismissed in a paragraph in an otherwise full 


Scene from the second act of ‘Le Comte Ory’; the opera was televised from Glynde- 
bourne on August 15, with Monica Sinclair (in the tower, left) as Ragonde, and Sari 
Barabas (centre) as the Comtesse Adéle 
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The Warrant Officer, disguised as a German telegraphist, climbing 
over the wire under the eyes of a guard: an exciting moment from 
the fourth ‘ Escape’ programme on August 17 


week. I wanted, anyway, to hear it again before 
commenting, and last week I had the oppor- 
tunity. Presumably it was the producer, H. B. 
Fortuin, who had the inspiration to cast Paul 
Scofield in this part. Anyway, the choice was a 
master-stroke. I doubt that even’ Mr. Scofield 
has yet done anything better than this. 

There must be no underrating of the actor’s 
achievement. Nowhere in the great dramatic 
repertoire is a player required to give a solo 
performance’ of. more than an hour, developing 
a single intense state of mind. It would be 
extremely interesting to know how much pre- 
paration Mr. Scofield gave to his impersonation 
of Gogol’s madman. A great deal more, surely, 
than the limited rehearsal time normally allotted 
nowadays to a radio play of this length. Anyway, 
the result was the finest piece of sustained 
dramatic delivery I have heard on the air. As 
far as I could tell after a second hearing, it is 
flawless, not merely in diction and tempo but in 
the development from first word to last of the 
personality of the character. If I had a radio 
award for the actor of the year I should offer 
it to Mr. Scofield for this perfect performance. 

Mr. Fortuin had the good taste to let him 
alone with Gogol’s text without a single inter- 
ruption, adding only some most 
effective music composed by 
Humphrey Searle; and perhaps 
there was a little too much even 
of that in the final minutes. 
Mr. _ Scofield’s performance 
needed no extrinsic help at all. 
Isolated among the distorting 
mirrors of that mad mind the 
actor created a pure work of 
broadcasting art. 

The mood of Gogol’s piece 
is like nothing in modern 
drama, with possible exceptions 
in the work of Beckett and 
Ionesco, But it might perhaps 
have appealed to the Jacobean 
audiences who enjoyed the 
comic and terrifying madmen 
of Middleton and Dekker. The 
poverty, monotony, and mean- 
ingless drudgery of a clerk’s 
life breeds fantastic over-com- 
pensatory delusions. He is sure 
the director’s daughter secretly 
dotes on him, When it is 
obvious she is concerned with a 
gentleman of the chamber, he 
plunges into grandiose night- 
mare and ends in an insane 
asylum where madmen are 
shaved, bullied, and whipped, 


insisting that he is Ferdinand VIII and believing 
he has fallen into the hands of the Inquisition. 
When Gogol was twenty he- went to St. 


: Petersburg and tried the stage. The next year . 


he was a clerk in the ‘ department of appanages ” 


but soon gave it up. Here, presumably, is the. 


genesis of ‘The Diary of a Madman’ and the 
explanation of its innate dramatic quality. A 
fault of the piece, I think, is that the corre- 
spondence between two dogs—which the clerk 


- jmagines he has stolen and is reading—goes on’ 


too long. It is not too long when Mr. Scofield 
speaks it. 

He can make the ludicrous terrifying and the 
terrifying ludicrous, a danse macabre of comedy 
and tragedy. ‘ He’s not a director—he’s a cork! ’ 
says that impatiently scornful, knowingly eager 
voice, and one is laughing and shivering to- 
gether. The cunning and triumphant swerves 
from one wrong road of fantasy into another 
more hopelessly insane, the chronology that 
collapses into nightmare nonsense, the climactic 
cosmic chaos with the earth falling on the 
moon, the glimpses of the mad world of the 
asylum through the fantasy of the madman who 
will not admit to himself where he really is, 
are only a few of the effects that put this per- 
formance of Paul Scofield’s not merely in a 
studio but in a class by itself. Nothing else that 
I heard broadcast last week could stand critical 
comparison with it. , 

Roy WALKER 


HE eM WORD 
Divided Society 


WHATEVER ELSE René Cutforth wished to 
achieve in the first of his series ‘The Time of 
My Life’, he succeeded in arousing a feeling 
for the past. The waltzes played, the voices 
murmured, the hansom-cabs clip-clopped by. 
The Edwardian age, however gross and glitter- 
ing in actuality, lies lapped in romance. Only 
some fifty years old and already the visiting- 
cards, the top-hats, the parties in Bayswater 


mansions seem as distant as Dr. Johnson’s Fleet > 


Street or Shakespeare’s Globe. Sir Compton 
Mackenzie regretted it, a housemaid who once 
lugged bathwater up flights of Kensington stairs 
regretted it, even Robert Graves, speaking above 
the booming of guns along the Somme, re- 
gretted it. There, behind the exhaust-fumes and 
the rush and the brick suburban villas, lay our 
Paradise Lost. There all was calm, dignified, 
and convivial as a game of croquet on a country- 
house lawn. 

And what about us? What happens in a 
divided society like our own? That was the 
question the Home Service tried to discuss in 
its double-feature ‘The Divided Inheritance’, on 
Sunday and Wednesday nights. Granted that 
our society is one without a common religious 
faith, a society where moral values seem varied 
and shifting, how are we to bring up our 
children? The terms of reference for this dis- 
cussion were far too wide, the bogeys of digres- 
sion too many. It needs an excellent chairman 
to give such talk a sense of direction or to keep 
a child psychiatrist from wallowing in his own 
kind of abstract jargon. 

I certainly cannot recall what’I learnt from 
the discussion. Someone said that the young 
today had a ‘football-pool mentality’. The 
words ‘have to be caught not taught’ were 
repeated again and again like a kind of charm. 
There was something about ‘vacuum’ and 
‘mother’s love’ and ‘father’s questioning’, 
something about ‘security’ and ‘balance’ and 
‘certainty’ to prepare the child to meet ‘con- 
flict’ and ‘insecurity’ and ‘ uncertainty’. But 
there were too many speakers. And there was 
enough material here for six discussions. To 
what extent is there an increasé in juvenile 


of Bourne End? © 


- delinquency today? If there is an increase, is. 
the lack of a common Christian faith its moti-— “Thirty Years War, as drab and horrible 
_ vating factor? If not, what other. factors should ~ ideological conflict as any before our own time. 
‘be reckoned? How should we as a community 
deal with juvenile delinquents? How should we | 


deal with children from broken homes who are 


“not, or not yet; delinquent? How should fami- 


lies without a. religious background bring up 
their children to moral values today? Could the 
lack of religious - background in some cases be 


an advantage" in the bringing up of children? 
Here are six questions, There were probably 


others to be disentangled from the portmanteau-_ 
heading: ‘ Divided Inheritance’ 
crossed and clanged against one another like sO, 
many telephone wires until our ears rang. 
This was not. the way to:present a complex 


issue. It is good to air a problem. It is good to. 


hear experts—headmasters, psychiatrists, lec- 
turers in child-welfare—but not when the talk 


js like those undergraduate sessions on God and 
~ the Universe where each follows his own tune 


until the room is thick with the smoke of words 
and all speakers retire to bed exhausted and 
happy. The listener is only exhausted. 

‘One Minute Please: A Battle of the Sexes’ 


is perhaps part of our Divided Inheritance, The © 
rules of this parlour game were so involved that | 


we sat glumly round the dinner-table while 
Gerard Hoffnung told us what he thought of 


co-ed schools. The radio audience howled with 


laughter. Suddenly he was awarded three points 
(the key-word, a hoarse conspiratorial voice had 
whispered to us, is boy B-O-Y or buoy B-U-O-Y) 


for saying that co-ed classes were composed of 


boys and girls, And then we too began to 
understand and relaxed and laughed and 
anticipated the speakers. 

These parlour games are_a bit like parties. 
It takes time to warm up, Just when we under- 


stood all about key-words, finding key-words, . 
hesitation, repetition OLus 


not using key-words, 
deviation, the programme was over and ‘ Family” 
Favourites’ were being played. Hardly were 
dinner plates dried and put away but Barbara 
Kelly and Bernard Braden were sailing down 
the Thames, with a full chorus of noises off— 
splash of water, plop of tennis-balls, hum of 
motor-launch. ‘Come on, girls, strip off and 
we just dive in’, 


Kelly. ‘ Ah, they’re artful round here’ 
slow voice of. a fisherman, ‘ Heavens, there’ s my 
grandmother’ says Lord Astor, recalling how 


the Duke of Argyll looked up at the allegorical 


hall-ceiling depicting the four .seasons, 

Life is‘a lark, -all men are created equal, let’s 
have a good laugh, meet the people—that’s the 
motto of the Light Programme. With such 


chirpy guides one is almost convinced, And 
where else but on the Light would one meet 


such a natural, rustic comic as the grave-digger 


- Harotp BEAVER 


MUSIC 
In Pursuit of the Ineffable 


Paut HINDEMITH is quite clearly the greatest — 


of living German composers, and, though.some 
may feel that he is the one-eyed man in the 


kihgdom of the blind, that does not alter his — 


status even if it reduces his stature. He is also 
the most thoroughly German of composers, 
approaching his art intellectually as a philo- 


sopher, and as an artist aiming at the sublime. 


In his last opera, ‘ Mathis der Maler 9 he took 
as his thesis the relationship of the artist to’ the 
state. In his new one, broadcast from the 
Munich Festival at the beginning of last week, 
he presents an Apologia pro musica sua. 

‘Die Harmonie der Welt’ has an extremely 


complex and difficult libretto, written by the 


“composer, Chih traverses the history. of 


says a gym-instructress.. 
‘What’s happened to the fish?’ asks Barbara ~ 
, says. the - 


There is no dramatic plot in the ordinary sense. 
only a series of episodes presented in an expres- — 
_sionist form without much realism. The central — 
figure of these episodes is Johannes Kepler, the _ 
mathematician and astronomer, who first per- a 
ceived order in the solar system and, finding a 
mathematical correspondence between the © :: 
motions of the planets and the ratios of musical © 
notes, deduced therefrom a belief in the ultimate — F 
harmony of the discordant world in which he — 


The answers lived. Around him are grouped the historical - 4 


_ figures of the Emperor and Wallenstein, the un- 
scrupulous Bohemian condottiére, the Lutheran — i 
pastor (not priest, as translated) and, to provide 


-scenes of human interest and tenderness, Kepler’s 
own family. 


The opera culminates: in the 
Scientist’s vision, on his death bed, of that 
Musica humana, the Harmony of the World, in. 
which all the characters of the opera are trans- 
formed into their planetary counterparts. ~ 
Hindemith, like Kepler, has arrived at a meta- 
physical conception of music based on acoustics, 
as an ideal harmony established on tonality. This 
immense drama sets out to present his aesthetic 
faith in an allegorical form, while at the same — 
time glancing at the ideological discords of the 
age. It is an exceedingly difficult opera to under- ~ 
stand, even with the help of the’ libretto, in ae.0 
broadcast. The Third Programme. might have ~ 
given us more help on this- occasion than the 
relay of a recording of the symphony which i isa 
synthesis of the opera. After a deal of polyglot — 
Rundfunkery, we had a synopsis of the drama 
-delivered in broken English that was not always 
easy to understand. The result was a somewhat 
tough evening. : 
Hindemith is an extraordinarily accomplished 
composer, never at a loss for means to— ‘keep 
his music in motion: But he seems, at Jeast where 
his male characters are concerned, to have no- 
very keen sense of individual character. Apart 
from” Tansur, the practitioner of ~ astrology 
(‘astronomy’s silly little daughter’, as Kepler 


‘called it), most of the music written for the 


men could be interchanged without anyone 
being the wiser. As in ‘ Mathis’, Hindemith’s 
cold, grey music melts to tenderness, and even 
warmth; at the feminine touch of Kepler’s wife 
and his little daughter, Susanna. And his mother, 
the old witch, is cleverly drawn. But a good 
deal of the opera dragged heavily along and I | 
did not feel that the final apotheosis matched the 
sublimity of its conception. How the Germans 
do hanker after the ineffable—Beethoven in the 
Ninth Symphony, Wagner in ‘The Ring’, 
Liszt in the ‘Faust? Symphony—and none quite 
attaining it! Hindemith has produced a fine ~ 
passacaglia that makes a fitting climax to his © 
symphony but in the opera sounds more like 
oratorio than the paean of a world in harmony. 
The performance under the composer’s direc- 
tion sounded excellent, though not all the singers _ 
seemed note-perfect. i 
Another new opera was heard from Salzburg 
on Saturday, Rolf Liebermann’s ‘ Die Schule der 
Frauen ’, based on Moliére who appears in person 


aS compére to manipulate the action and take 


part in it—a favourite device of the composer’s — 
that leads to some confusion in a broadcast heard 


without benefit of score. Liebermann has re- 


turned to the opera buffa convention of aria and 
ensembles linked by recitative, as distinct from . 
Hindemith’s symphonic durchkomponiert style, 
in which the vocal line blossoms into melodic 
arioso at emotional moments. But to succeed 
in opera biuffa a composer must have a gift of 
melody and the ability to set his dialogue to 
quick-moving and pointed music, that will 
convey the sense of the words and bring out | 


‘whatever. wit is in them. Secco recitative ae 
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German language, whence Mozart’s and Beet- 


hhoven’s resort to spoken dialogue. Liebermann 
does nothing to upset this generalisation and I 


cannot say that his melodic inspiration has much 
distinction. The comical setting of the Greek 


alphabet was a bright moment in an otherwise 


rather dreary entertainment. 
As it happened, we had on the night before 
an example from the past of how recitative and 


nevernieetaa good vehicle for the Heerias | 


aria can be effectively handled by a composer 
of genius, when Alessandro Scarlatti’s ‘ Mitridate- 
Eupatore’ was given a studio performance under 
Edmond Appia. The singing of the English cast 


in this, stylistically, difficult music reached a 
remarkably good standard. The opera itself is a 


particularly fine example of Scarlatti, with a 


variant of the Orestes story as its plot handled 
in the Venetian style, but without the absurdities 
favoured at Venice in the previous century. I 


pene we » may be allowed to ane this beautiful 


work again. Pe 


Also heard were the first of a series devoted _ i 


to the music of Phyllis Tate, which included her 
beautiful setting of a chorus from ‘The 
Bacchae’, and another of Denis Stevens’ excur- 
sions into the past, this time to Trecento Italy 
where as usual he has discovered things both rare 
and curious. 


~ 


A German Comic Opera 


Lortzing’s 


LBERT LORTZING was, like Wagner 
in his early years, a practical musician 
of the theatre. But whereas Wagner, 
being a genius, worked his way out of 

operatic routine work (not without having 
picked up much invaluable technical experience 
to supplement his rather sketchy.,.musical 
schooling), Lortzing had only an amiable talent 
which kept him chained to the conductors’ desks 
of minor theatres to the end of his life. He died 
at the age of fifty, in a state of poverty scarcely 
relieved by the post of conductor at a suburban 
Berlin theatre. He had also appeared in light 
tenor parts and is said to have been an accom- 
plished comic actor, but uncertain health pre- 
vented him from pursuing that activity to the 
end of his days. 

As a composer Lortzing wrote almost ex- 
clusively for the theatre, being creative by cir- 
cumstance rather than by artistic compulsion, 
and much of his gift was wasted on incidental 
music for plays. German theatres with mixed 
repertories of drama, opera and operetta were 
disinclined to keep their orchestras idle on 
certain days of the week and therefore often 
commissioned music to adorn spoken plays, 
sometimes from more or less distinguished com- 
posers who happened to be on the spot, but at 
the minor houses usually from the conductor, 
who would hastily concoct something he knew 
would not outlast a particular production. The 
plays at Lortzing’s theatres were mainly by 
fashionable authors like Kotzebue, Scribe, or 
Nestroy, so that no doubt his incidental music 
was of no high quality and showed no more than 
workmanlike competence; but it must have 
helped to keep his hand .practised for the comic 
operas he occasionally managed to turn out for 
his own pleasure, in some cases with light, half- 
lyrical, half-comic tenor parts to suit himself. 

‘Zar und Zimmermann’ (‘ Tsar and Carpen- 
ter’) was the fourth of his dozen pieces of the 
kind, and the most lastingly successful, though 
most judges would agree that ‘ Der Wildschitz’ 
(‘ The Poacher’) is the best. He also wrote two 
romantic operas, as he called them: ‘ Undine’ 
(1845) and ‘Rolands Knappen’ (1849). The 
latter, like all but three or four of the comedies, 
is forgotten; ‘Undine’ has maintained itself in 
Germany, still loved by people who like pleasant, 
picturesque, and neatly turned-out music calling 
for no strenuous exercise of their critical faculty. 
An opera by Weber or even by Marschner on 
La Motte Fouqué’s appealing tale of the water- 
sprite, whom love for a human being has 
endowed with a soul she can keep only so long 
as the man of her choice remains faithful to her, 
would have hopelessly outshone Lortzing; but 
this was attempted only by E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
famous as a novelist but an amateur composer, 
and by Henry Smart, who left his opera un- 
finished. (Dvorak’s e Rusalka’, on a_ similar 
subject, came much later.) Thus Lortzing’s 
‘Undine’ has maintained itself, though in Ger- 


: Pinafore’. 


By ERIC BLOM 


man-speaking countries alone and perhaps as 
much for the familiarity of a pretty story as for 
its music. 

The only other work Lortzing still in the 
repertory—again in the German one alone— 
apart from ‘ Zar und Zimmermann’ and ‘ Der 
Wildschitz’ is ‘Der Waffenschmied ’ 
Armourer ’), an attractive Germanised treatment 
of the familiar commedia dell’ arte theme of 


_paternal opposition to a daughter’s marriage 


overcome by a combination of intrigue and cir- 


cumstance. All the comic pieces I have named ~ 


have more or less conventional subjects or at 
least conventional incidents, and none is an 


original invention. An opportunist of the theatre, 


Lortzing found plenty of material ready to hand. 
Thus ‘Zar und Zimmermann’ (1837) came 
from a French play by Méelesville and others, 
‘Le Bourgmestre de Saardam’, 
had already been used by Donizetti ten years 
earlier; ‘Der Wildschitz’ (1842) and ‘Der 
Waffenschmied’ (1846) were taken from 
comedies by Kotzebue and Ziegler respectively. 

There was also a ‘Hans Sachs’ (1840), on a 
play by Deinhardtstein, which has connections 
with Wagner, slender but none the less inter- 
esting. The incident of Beckmesser’s perversion 
of the prize song in ‘ The Mastersingers’ is also 
a feature of Lortzing’s opera and, more curious 
still, two bars of David’s Leitmotiv appear note 
for note and chord for chord in ‘ Hans Sachs’, 
which Wagner could certainly have heard and 
possibly even conducted at Dresden. It would 
be fantastic to suggest that he should have 
needed or indeed wanted to borrow from Lort- 
zing, but there is such a thing as unconscious 
reminiscence, which has more than once caused 
a composer to incur a charge of plagiarism when 
he honestly thought he had invented something 
he had merely remembered. (We may as well 
recall that the same work of Wagner’s also con- 
tains what amounts almost to a quotation from 
Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’.) 

Both the librettos and the music of Lortzing’s 
best pieces make pleasant entertainment, and 


Germans quote words and music of such a> 


phrase as that of the stupidly conceited burgo- 
master in ‘ Zar und Zimmermann’ (in his first- 
act aria, where -he declares that he is much too 
wise to be taken in by anybody) much as we 
quote ‘ What, never? No, never’ from ‘H.M.S. 
But we cannot help looking for 
reasons why their immense and long-lasting 
success in German-speaking countries should 


have done them next to no good elsewhere. It 


cannot be said that the music is at all exclusively 
German, in the sense of being local but without 
that overriding quality that can give a nation’s 
music a universal appeal, for Lortzing was much 
influenced, if not as much as Flotow, by French 
opéra-comique, 
Boieldieu, Adam, and Isouard, for instance— 
was well established in the German operatic 


-repertory of his time, But his librettos are 


(‘ The’ 


a subject that 


the best of which—Auber, 


‘Zar und Zimmermann’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at’ 6.0 p.m. on Sunday, August 25 


permeated by an elementary, pawky humour, and 


deficient in cutting wit and satire. In his music, _ 
too, even such a mild instance of parody as the © 


chorus of homage to the Tsar in ‘ Zar und Zim- 
mermann’ is quite exceptional. This is an 
amusingly mock-Handelian piece beginning with 


a note eleven times repeated, very much like the ~ 


nine in the fugue ‘Blessing and honour’ in 
* Messiah ’, 

This opera also contains, however, the most 
famous specimen of a feature he seems to have 
regarded as obligatory, although what helps to 
make ‘The Poacher’ his best work is the fact 
that there for once he eschewed it, or perhaps 
forgot it in the heat of turning out some delight- 


: fully spirited music. This feature is a strophic 


song, always an undramatic thing in a stage 


work and in his case more like an interpolation ~ 


in a Singspiel. The specimen in ‘ Zar und Zim- 
mermann ’ 


Germans: its watery sentimentality and com- 


monplaceness make it almost unendurable any-— 


where else. It occurs in the third act, where the 


Tsar (he is, of course, Peter the Great learning 
the craft of shipbuilding in Holland, disguised — 


as a carpenter) reflects on the difference between 
playing with the sceptre and with a shipwright’s 
tools. But there is much lively, pretty, and 
charmingly orchestrated music elsewhere in the 
opera, well worth listening to. 


Taine’s Notes on England, translated and intro- 
duced by Edward Hyams (Thames and Hudson, 
25s.) give some vivid impressions of the England 
of the eighteen-sixties. Hippolyte Taine was pri- 
marily interested in the history of art and his own 
brand of introspective ‘psychology; his observations 


were not systematic, and the only theoretical idea 


which is employed with any consistency is a rather 
obscure hypothesis about the influence of climate 
on character, which appears to resemble a non- 


genetic racism. He makes frequent comparisons _ 


between his impressions of England and the customs 


and traditions of France; and these comparisons — 


bear a strange resemblance to those nowadays so 


frequently made between the United States and 


England. For Taine, England is the Rome to 
France’s Greece: overwhelmingly rich and power- 
ful, but lacking in art, in sensitivity, in social 
justice, devoted to the pursuit of the Almighty 
Pound and neglecting the graces of life, the rich 
ostentatiously \rich, the poor miserable and shame- 
fully neglected both by the wealthy and by the 
State. Apart from the economic contrasts which 
were then so marked, the chief differences: from 
today would appear to ‘be the inexhaustible industry 


both of the workers and the managers, and the ; 


very great amount of drunkenness, usually ‘ ugly ’, 
in all classes. The book is an agreeable side-light 


on Victorian life, fluently enough translated (for 


the first time in full). by Mr. Hyams; his habit of 


adding (sic) without italics to the text is rather 


deplorable and his footnotes are not often helpful. 
There are illustrations selected from the original — 
ya Rag bece and from contemporary vohuies 
of Pune 
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saying that what keeps heat in will also 


imsulate my top floor ceiling against heat loss 
‘now rather than wait until the winter’, There 
3 everything to be gained by doing it now. 
_ Another listener says: ‘I have seen advertise- 
m age for materials which are placed on the 
D of bedroom ceilings in the roof space for 
“keeping a house warm, Could you tel] me some- 
‘thing about these materials and whether any of 
them have particular advantages over the 
_ others? * The materials most commonly used for 
this purpose include glass-ywool and mineral- 
wool, the light-weight material known as 
vermiculite and special types of aluminium foil. 
Both the glass- and mineral-wools are supplied 
in two or three forms, They are often made up 
into blankets or quilts of a width convenient 
for laying in between the joists, but they can 
be obtained in much wider widths for laying 
across the joists. Glass and mineral wool can 
also be obtained in a loose form for placing 
between the joists. Vermiculite, which is a very 
light granular material, is also placed between 
the joists, generally to a thickness of about two 
inches. On the other hand, aluminium foil can 
be used either between the joists or across them. 
All these materials will provide roughly the 
same degree of insulation for the same outlay, 
which for an ordinary three-bedroomed house 
will be about £6-£7. The wide quilts can be 
_ used only if the loft is relatively free from 
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used if there is a fair proportion of sloping 
ceiling, as is sometimes the case. 

One or two points are worth noting when 
‘you_work in the loft. One is to see that you 
have some stout boards laid across the joists 
to walk on, since if you try to walk on the 
joists you may slip off and your foot will go 
through the ceiling. A second point is that the 
loft is often dusty, and a handkerchief tied over 
your mouth and nose will prevent you from 
breathing in quantities of dust. 

The question of being comfortable in winter 
is also uppermost in the mind of another 
listener who writes: ‘My house is very 
draughty, What is the easiest way to prevent 
this? 7 Much can be done to get rid of draughts 
by. using weather stripping round external 
doors and windows. Specially made copper or 
rubber strips are commonly used for this pur- 
pose, and can be obtained in rolls which you 
can ‘easily fit to wooden frames: yourself, They 
are less easy to fix to metal frames, and for 
this purpose it is generally better to use one of 
the foamed plastic ribbons having a self- 
adhesive backing. The front and back doors 
should be tackled first since they generally have 
the .biggest gaps. Then deal with any obvious 
leakages around windows, There is one impor- 
tant point, however, which you must watch. If 
you seal up your room too thoroughly, you 
may find that the chimney will smoke, If it 
does, then you must remove some of the 


By Trochos 


b (Text of Cowden Clarke’s edition) 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


ae ‘ value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing aces first post on Thursday, August 29. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
- envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked_ ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 

crossword the Editor’s decision is final 


9 


~ Starting at square 1 and running from left to_right on 
alternate lines is a verse quotation from a play, Bars mark 
’ the end of words. The clues are from the plays and the 
answers are of five letters (unless otherwise stated), all 


’ mixed except 5B. Clues marked * Hea to proper nouns. 


CLUES 


a A halter’d neck which does the hangman 
_. For being yare about him 
8. The words I 


Lat none think flattery, for 


they'll find them truth 
2b, & 8R. Sermons in 6 
2K. As ———s do by beggars, — neither: gave to me 
' Good word nor look 
4%, & 28L. I will survey the inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden ? (6 
4R. When did friendship _tgke A breed for barren 
of his friend? 
oo king! they grow like 2s heads 
Grapple them to thy soul with of steel 
6L. The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d her 


*6R. Like on the dolphin’s back 
%L. This Pace that bears thee dead, Bears not alive so 
_—— a gentleman 


Tee 


TR. is a 
down to 


sessivé. A = across; D = down; L = diagonally 
e left; R = diagonally down to the right. 


revenues on her back 
» which the wise powers 


Make with 


. which was the model 


bears a 
8b. often our own 
iy us for our good 
91. By you to be sustain’d, 
you by due turns 

91 & a My father’s signet. . . 
seal bate 

Pucelle. . 


shall our 


. A holy prophetess new 
would have the child Knight 


the feeder 
the nimble marmoset 
» He does 


that’s not 


h eager caper feeding food doth 
Mstruct thee how To 
thich spites me more than all these 
nder name of perfect love 

old at Cain’s birth, 
: feeks old as yet? 


long’ st i use her in that kind For 


ch thou whipp’st her 
a Pigs i in foul slutttish 
| was made so happy as To 


such a haven : 
‘ir ———, Curses, not loud but deep 


LISTENER writes: ‘It is a common Pebons, whilst the loose fills cannot be - draught exchide or have a ventilator or under- 


floor duct fitted so as to allow sufficient air to 
come into the room for the fire to burn 
properly; or else fit what is called a ‘throat 
restricter ’ in the flue-—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


H. W. R. WavdeE (page 259): Lecturer in Law, 
Cambridge University, and Fellow of Trinity 
College 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE, C.H. (page 267): formerly 
Director of Studies in the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and Stevenson Research 
Professor of International History, London 
University; author of A Study of History, 
etc. 

ESTHER CULLEN (page 269): research student at 
the Department of Zoology, Oxford Univer- 
sity 

H. G. Woon (page 271): Professor of Theology, 
Birmingham University, 1940-46; Director of 
Studies of Woodbrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham, 1917-40; author of Belief and Unbelief 
since 1850, etc. 

REv. CaNon C. E. RAVEN, D.D. (page 276): 
Chaplain to H.M. the Queen since 1952; 
Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge, 1950- 
54; Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University, 1932-50; author of Science and 
Religion, Experience and Interpretation, ete. 


ROBERT R. PENNINGTON (page 279): Reader at 
the Law Society’s School of Law 

18R. ; Ll say! pauca, pauca; I that’s my 
humour a 

19L, With his spirit I survive, To mock the ex- 
pectation of the world 

19R. One touch of nature makes the world kin 

20L. Elephants with holes, Lions with ——— 

21L. His horns. . . . Which were inshell’d when Marcius 

for Rome 

22h. Holla your name to the reverberate 

23L. Never Thy gory locks at me 

23D. It seems she hangs upon the of night 

#251. i Ae cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
ight (6 

26A. & 12L. The fix’d ———s almost receive The secret 


whispers of each other’s watch (8) 


Solution of No. 1,419 


(iF Fefclu IN Pope PvE IN] wi [Xx] 
ei seRiowe rfp mal 
'ElD Arca |T YINIA) 


c Violu|siHir 
ARV oir Els i?) 
He INDRA IE |RIAIRIC Ay 
pS) ILS ie 


YES JE\VIE|R |: 


NOTES 
The intermediary words were: 


Across: 1, Sterile. 5, Odd, 8, Wane*. 11. Fall. 12. Mopust. 
18. Clear. 14. Fasting. 177 Yea. 18. Dole. 19. Prone. 20, At 
home. 21. Hardenp 24, He-men. 26. Calmt+. 27. Loser. 29. 
Open. 30. Rarely. 31. aa (Rate!)*. 32, Bottom, 34. Fill, 
36. Torpory. 37. Undot. Bold, 40. Heads. 43. Cadet. 
45. Hereafter. 48. Resist*, a Start(uppe). 52, Pollarchy, 


54, Gallop. 55. Starve (Vaster)*, 56. Owe. 57. Unites. 58, 
Begins, 

Down: 1. Air. 2. Bed, 3. Ruler (Lurer)*, 4. Pipe. 6, 
Adonis. 7. Thaliat, 8. Bath. 9. Charm. 10, Socrates. 13. 
Insane (Macbeth, I, iii). 15. Grave. 16. Frost. 20, 
Soup(con). 22. Sword*, 23, Barrow. 25. India*. 28R. 
Message. 29. Yale. 38. Grease (As in Gree). 35, Tempora. 
36, Puella. 39. Muslin (Muslim), 41. Homo. 42. Mighty, 
44, Christie. 46. Industry. 47. Circles. 49. Pair. 51. Light 
(= usually, Shak.). 52. Possession. 53. Poultry. 


* Anag. + Hidden. 


Prizewinrers: Ist prize: K. D. Lloyd (Wallasey); 
2nd prize: H.'S. Cotterill (Manchester, 8); 3rd 
prize: W. Purbrick (Wallington) 
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LEISURE | 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. | 
To those who are studiously inclined . 
* we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for-a 
Degree: not merely for the material - 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. | 
You need not attend the University. All that} 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in © 


wh 2 ‘some cases two). You may study for these in 
es your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers. Model answers, corre¢- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties » 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition wil] be continued - 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


fo @ Write for Prospectus to C.D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


RENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 


Look for small holes E 
and piles of wood dust in | 
your furniture. These indi- | 
cate active woodworm. 
Brush and inject RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID immediately 

to kill ALL woodworm and ™ 
protect against further. 
attack, > q 
Home Outfit—Injector, 16 oz. Fluid 12 |= 
and 4 oz. Rentokil Insecticidal Fur- 

niture Cream, from stockists everywhere. “ 


Xm. . _ LARGE SCALE INFESTATION. ~ 
ma If you see signs of woodworm in roofs, | 
floors, stairs, etc., act quickly to prevent 
expensive damage. Call in our surveyor 
to report on full extent of infestation. Our 
trained specialists will completely exter- 
minate all woodworm and give a 
20 YEAR GUARANTEE 
: AGAINST RE-INFESTATION 


40 Service Centres throughout U.K. 
iF E LEAFLETS & 


TECHNICAL ADVICE 
without obligation 
! Please send me free leaflets on: l 
| RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID | 

I 2 RENTOKIL MOTHPROOFER 
] 3 INSECTICIDAL FURNITURE CREAM I 
: 4 YOUR GUARANTEED SERVICE | 
: (Delete leaflets not required) | 


Name. 
re aise piece ass dota blatelsteiniele’ma'n wiclelate 


tHe Oe meee awe eeeennne teen ee eeee 
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J Dept. L-2._ WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE ] 
23 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1. Langham 5455 | 


ae ; e 


is well spent 4 


More than 13,000 Successes at i 


s 


Arts Director: 
P, G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


Entry to Degree), 


Theology, etc. 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 
Principal : CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C, 
Vice-Principal ; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.,LOND. 


Study Courses 


U.C.C., founded 1887, has had a long and distinguished record of 

successful preparation of students for examinations. 
provided for LONDON UNIVERSITY GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or. Direct 
EXTERNAL DEGREES (B.A.,° 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.), Diplomas in. Geography, 
Tuition is also given for General Certificate (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, Bar (Pts I & ID, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, and many other examinations, 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as 
a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists ‘in teaching by correspondence. 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


%* Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable. hy 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 ee HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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“DEAR SIR, 1s THIS. ; 
A RECORD?” 


“Twelve days between starting as a 
complete beginner and getting into 
print is rather above our average at 
the London School of Journalism. 


The School has thousands of letters 
recording spectacular successes, but is 
always reluctant to make it appear 
that results come easily. - : 


The following is recorded to en-- 
courage those who feel that besitos 
have no chance. 


On June 24th, 1957, a acide sub- 
hed her first lesson, saying ‘I have — 
had no previous experience’. With 
this lesson she submitted her firstarticle. 
This was criticised and suggestions 
were made for its improvement. A 
revision. was afterwards examined, a 
new caption was given and the article 
was accepted on July 6th. 


_- Science Directors. 

GEORGE WALKER, - 
“PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.S¥D. 
‘ - ~ 


sat 


Courses are 


 B.Se., : 
‘One swallow does not make a sum- 


mer’ but this is an exceptional summer 
and our files are full of such swallows. 
Fledglings of all ages and both sexes 


are being enrolled at special summer 
fees. 


Pi X 


Enquire for free boat ‘Writing for 


The very 
fee the Press’ tO? 


Chief Seihaares 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 8250 


“There are LSJ sisdents; all over the world” G 


| + 


“Your Success 
depends upon 
Your English 


Your friends and your employer judge 


_you by the way you speak and write. 


Improve your English quickly and 


‘enjoyably by post—the R.I. way. Many 


students say that the fee for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you make haticedls 
progress within a few hours. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391J), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
for a free copy of the prospectus, “Word 
Mastery.” The moderate fee puts this 
unique Course within the. 
everyone. 

Don’t delay. Write for the booklet Now. 
There is no obligation. 


Beauty in the Churchyard 


8 Garien of Happy Remenbesnde 
Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 
grown). complete with Stone Bird Bath, all 
in Brown Yorkshire Stone. 
Churchyard £49. Write for Illustrated Booklets. 
(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. 


(b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 


G. Maile & Son, Ltd. 


367 EUSTON ROAD. LONDON, N.W.1 


Printed in England by Wateriow and Sons Limited, Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Co Dok 
London, W.1.—AlI) editorial conununications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, n> iets ze House, London, ar 1. Augus' 
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- exams, ‘Many intensely practical (non-exam. ) 
| Text-book lending librar: 


reach of -which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Stree 


Erected in any 


Founded 


I SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service. Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 


“courses in business subjects, 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Moderate. fees, 


payable by instalments. 
‘Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 


VARA EDAL 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


TILL 


Stage, Radio, 
_ Television, 
. and 

_ Conductor 
_ of the 
BRITISH 

* CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 
with his own 
CHAPPELL 
Grand 


CHAPPELL, 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


pealeebiail 


ENQUATER. MACKIE. Tope Bota 


nanens oF neaie 


< eo 


A gracious welcome 


: tovyour guests 
Pleasewrite for detailsand 4 8 
name of nearest agents. 


20/- bottle * 


” 


